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ABSTRACT 

This handbook was developed to provide adult 
educators in Texas with sufficient background in assessment models to 
ensure confidence in recognizing and/or selecting appropriate 
measurement techniques rnd in using evaluation results to 
individualize and improve instruction for adult students. The 
handbook is based on information derived from a project that involved 
a literature search, a pilot study in which some major tests were 
administered to adult students, observations and interviews with 
students and teachers in adult education <"lassrooms in the San 
Antonio area, a statewide survey of all adult education programs in 
Texas, and presentations at regional meetings of adult educators. The 
handbook presents a comprehensive assessment model for adult 
education, appropriate techniques for interpreting assessment results 
and for developing teacher-made assessments, and assessment 
resources, including tests currently used by adult educators 
throughout the state. Specific topics covered by the model include 
developing measurable objectives, developing test specifications and 
items, interpreting and using assessments, adult basic education, 
English as a second language. General Educational Development, 
competency-based high school, and other education settings. (KC) 
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PREFACE 



This handbook is the result of a special project designed to meet 
the need for information about assessments in adult education in 
Texas. The project involved a literature search, a pilot study in 
which some major tests were administered to adult students, 
observations and interviews with students and teachers in adult 
education classrooms in the San Antonio area, a statewide survey of 
all adult education programs in Texas (approximately 450 responses 
were received from teachers and administrators) , and presentations 
during the year at regional meetings of adult educators. 

The material included in the handbook should assist teachers and 
administrators in selecting or developing tests and in interpreting 
and using results for instructional decisions. Major topics 
covered are those recommended by Directors in their response to a 
survey in the fall in regard to technical assistance needed in the 
assessment field. 
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INTRODUCTION 



ASSESSMENT MODEL 



INTRODUCTION 



Emphasis in the Texas state Plan for Adult Education for 1986-88 is 
on individualized instruction, which is defined in the plan as the 
process of matching instruction to the individual adult learner's 
needs through large group, small group, or one-to-one settings. 
One of the nine specific objectives in the plan addresses the need 
for individualizing instruction for the least educated adult most 
in need. A closely rolated objective in the plan specifies the 
need to refine assessment services available to adult education 
students. In order to plan and implement individualized 
instruction for adult students, an appropriate assessment program 
needs to be in place. 

Assessment is a process, not a test nor series of tests. It is the 
process of determining whether previously stated goals and 
objectives have been achieved, and if so, the extent to which they 
have been achieved. It involves more than designing, 
administering, and scoring tests. It includes formulating 
measurable student objectives, planning measurement techniques, 
selecting or developing instruments, collecting data, interpreting 
results, and using the results to modify the curriculum, course 
materials, instructional strategies, or measurements themselves. 

Assessment includes tests - commercial and teacher-made, 
norm-referenced and criterion-referenced; it also includes informal 
feedback, impressions, and opinions obtained from observations, 
interviews, or conversations; it is affected by attitudes, 
experiences, and valuers of the person making the judgment. 

Assessment is an integral part of the learning cycle and is engaged 
in by both the teacher and student on an ongoing basis. The 
teacher continuously monitors the pace, content, and style of 
instruction as well as the stud3nt's attitude, response to 
instruction, and ability to perform as a result of the instruction. 
In checking for student understanding, the teacher gets immediate 
feedback to guide in modifying the lesson content or strategy of 
presentation. At the same time, the student evaluates the teacher, 
presentation, classroom interaction, and materials. The rate and 
extent to which the student acquires new information and skills 
depend on the compatibility of the new learning with his value 
system, his goals, and what he previously has learned. Much of 
this ongoing assessment conducted by teachers and students is 
informal, intuitive, and unplanned. 

Although assessment is integral to the learning process and 
evaluation results are prerequisite to making instructional 
decisions, teacher attention often is focused on strategies and 
materials, to the exclusion of assessment matters. Frequently, 
however, a more clear understanding and directed use of assessment 
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procedures and interpretation facilitate the teacher's selection of 
materials and strategies to individualize student instruction. 

The purpose of this handbook is to provides adult educators with 
sufficient background in assessment models to ensure confidence in 
recognizing and/or selecting ippropriate measurement techniques and 
in utilizing evaluative results to individualize and improve 
instruction for adult students. The handbook presents a 
comprehensive assessment model fc^ adult education, appropriate 
technique?^ for interpreting assessment results and for developing 
teacher-made assessments, and assessment resources, including tests 
currently used by adult educators throughout the state. 

To clarify terminology, assessment can be used interchangeably with 
evaluation. Both terms refer to the general process of making 
value judgments or decisions from data. A measurement is any 
quantified result of behavior, ability, attitude, or knowledge. It 
can result from a variety of situations, including standardized 
tests, observations, or interviews. Documented specifications 
define and help interpret measurements. 

A t?gt is an intrusive procedure used to obtain measurements. 
Tests are usually standardized (given under prescribed conditions) ; 
they can be norm-referenced or criterion-referenced. 
Norm-referenced ti^sts are those that distribute scores along a 
normal curve and relate results to a representative group of adults 
in the norm^ng sample who took the test. Criterion-referenced 
tests relate specifically to content covered in instruction or text 
material and are designed to measure mastery of the content. 
Acceptable levels of mastery on criterion-referenced tests are 
predetermi ned . 

The term model as u^ed in this handbook refers to a systematic 
approach to the assessment of adults in a learning environment to 
determine entry level, ongoing mastery, and achievement or change. 
A comprehensive assessment model is suggested (see graphic 
representation on r.ext page) . 

The model displays the teaching/learning process for a lesson or 
unit of instruction as an ongoing cycle and shows feedback loops 
and instructional paths at key decision points. A major decision 
point occurs when measurements are administered and scored. 
Results of student assessment lead the teacher into four possible 
directions. The first three directions, indicated by a lack of 
mastery on the part of the student, are: 

1) Reteaching or providing additional guided practice for 
students who have not demonstrated mastery - using 
different approaches and materials than those used in the 
original presentation; 
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ASSESSMENT MODEL 
TESTING AS A PART Ul< 1\ L li:ACHlN(;/LL*iKNiNb t'ROChbb 
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2) revision of instruction/curriculum to strengthen specific 
areas in which students failed to demonstrate mastery; 

3) revision of measurement techniques based on item analyses 
to discard or moUify items or casks that are inappropriate 
in difficulty level, do not align with the curriculum, or 
do not meet specified criteria. 

The fourth direction, indicated by student mastery, calls for 
enrichment and reinforcem<»nt through independent practice for 
students who demonstrate mastery, while students who do not 
demonstrate mastery are being retaught and retested, before going 
on to higher levels of more complex objectives. 

The model indicates an appropriate sequence for integrating 
assessment and instruction. Following the development of 
instructional objectives and specification tables, the next step in 
the teaching/learning process includes the selection or development 
of measurement techniques and instructional materials. These 
activities are conducted concurrently. Designing measurement 
techniques at this point in the process sharpens the intent of the 
original objective by focusing attention on expected student 
performance and guides the selection of appropriate materials and 
strategies that can help students meet the objective. 

Assessments in adult education can be grouped into three categories 
depending on the purpose and timing of "the measurements: pretests 
(diagnostic, placement); ongoing (formative, mastery); and 
posttests (summative) . Included as posttests or summative 
evaluation are follow-up efforts to determine longitudinal effects 
on students who have exited the program. A given instinment can be 
used for pre and post testing, but tests are labeled diagnostic or 
suEt^ative depending on when they are administered and how they are 
scored, interpreted, and used. 

As the model shows, assessment so closely intertwined with 
instruction and the learning cycle that it must be considered as 
part of the same process. A working model must recognize that the 
educational process is concerned with change, that instruction 
promotes the change processes, and that assessment guides and 
directs instruction. Teaching begins with the student's present 
condition (abilities and attitudec) , pretests (diagnoses) the 
characteristics of this condition, and implements instructional 
strategies accordingly. Ongoing assessment of the student guides 
continuing instruct ioi for that student. Appropriate 
individualized instruction requires accurate information about the 
student's current knowledge base, ability level, and attitudinal 
state. Based on this analysis, the student is guided through a 
customized course of instruction. Summative evaluation 
(posttesting) documents the changes that occur in the student and 
guides further instruction as well as modifications that need to be 
made in the Instruction and perhaps in the assessment techniques. 
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DEVELOPING INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 



Most ddult educators use teacher-made tests as part of their 
overall assessment program - whether informal oral checklists or 
formal paper and pencil instruments. Teachers are committed to the 
importance anrt benefits of appropriate measurements in planning, 
implementing, and evaluating instruction. The larcje number of 
teacher-made tests currently being used attests to the need for 
relevant, readily available, easilv f^^^r^^d, meaningful assessments. 
Teachers need to have pertinent onrj vimely information on students 
in order to make informed ijistruccional decisions and many are 
filling perceived gaps in student data with locally developed 
measurements. This is particularly apparent in ESL and ABE 
classes. 

To assist teachers in 'constructing appropriate measures for their 
students, this section presents tips and techniques on writing, 
selecting, and evaluating measurable objectives. 



DEFINING MEASURABLE OBJECTIVES 

Instruction and evaluation both start with clear, specific learner 
based objectives articulated from general, long range goals. In 
adult education, goal setting occurs jointly between teacher and 
student; however, the teacher has the major responsibility for 
initiating goal statements, establishing guidelines, setting 
priorities, and specifying objectives in measurable terms. Based 
on specific instructional objectives, the teacher can then select 
targeted materials^ teaching procedures, instructional strategies, 
and appropriate evaluation techniques. 

If a teacher were asked about the instructional objectives of his 
course and responu^di "T^ teach adult students," or "To cover 
certain parts of the -curriculum or pages in the text", in order to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the course according to the 
objectives, the teacher would have to test his teaching or the 
curriculum materials. However, if he rejected those statements as 
course objectives and stated instead that the objective of the 
course isthat che students will reach a certain level or achieve 
certain fikills, he is on trrget in stating learner based outcome 
object-Lves. Testing such an objective would focus on student 
achievement in order to measure program effectiveness. 

In the literature there are many terms referring to instructional 
objectives, such as: 



measurable objectives 
behavioral objectives 
performance objectives 



learner based objectives 
terminal objectives 
enabling objectives 



c 
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The last two are used together, with terminal objectives referring 
to end-of -course expectations and enabling objectives referring to 
process or smaller unit expectations leading to terminal 
objectives. The terms above are used interchangeably. The 
various adjectives have been used by educators in their efforts to 
place additional emphasis on the student and the student's role in 
the learning process. 

Learner based objectives are statements of desired instructional 
outcomes. They are made up of three components: 

1) specification of what a stude^-t will be able to do 
if he masters the objective; 

2) specification of the conditions under which the 
behavior is to be demonstrated; and 

3) specification of how well a student is to perform. 



1) What A stud ent Muse Be Able To Do 

The first component of a well stated objective emphasizes 
measurable, observable behavior. The objective needs to be stated 
in terms that precisely describe the behavior or action expected. 
For example, an ABE teacher might have an objective that states, 

"The student will know how to write a check." 

In those terms, the objective is ambiguous. What exactly does the 
student have to be able to do to demonstrate mastery of the 
objective - answer a multiple choice question on the various parts 
of a check, be able to draw a check and label the parts, discuss 
the steps involved in writing a check, or to fill in a blank check 
accurately? In this example, as with most others, the problem is 
with the verb - "know". It is very difficult to demonstrate 
"knowledge". It would be better to state, 

"The student will be able to write a check for $55.65, 
made out to cash, using today's date, and fill in all 
parts of the cheer accurately." 

Evidence of mastery would '.e a cc*Tc5ctiy written check. 

Other examples of commonly used terms that are ambiguous in 
objectives because they relate to non-observable behaviors include: 

appreciate grasp the significance of 

be aware of internalize 

believe learn 

enjoy understand 
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Better terms that do relate to observable or easily definable 

behaviors are: 

calculate demonstrate rephrase 

circle explain reproduce 

combine fill out select 

compare formulate state 

contrast identify t^ell 

construct list translate 



In addition to clarifying the performance, behavior, or action 
expected, the teacher should concentrate each objective on one well 
communicated learning outcome rather than on a combination of 
several. The key is to state the learning outcome as broadly as 
possible so that it will adequately cover the domain being sampled 
and yet be specific enough to allow the teacher to recognize when 
the performance has been achieved. If the objective is complex 
with multiple parts, testing the objective is very difficult and 
the teacher cannot be sure how much of the objective a given 
student has mastered. Mastery of enabling objectives or 
prerequisite skills do not necessarily provide evidence of mastery 
of the learning outcome intended in the objective. 



2) Under What Conditions? 

The second componert of a well written learner based objective 
focuses on the conditions under which the student is expected to 
perform the expected behavior. This component refers to the 
resources and materials available to the student iuring instruction 
or evaluation of the objective and any limiting time constraints or 
physical settings that might impact the student's performance. 
Specified conditions can vary greatly the difficulty level of the 
objective. For example, if a student in an ESL class is asked to 
describe the steps involved in buying certain items from a store, 
the specified conditions could make the task very easy or very 
difficult. The student could be asked to recall all items from 
memory or select them from a list or from his notes; he could be 
asked to recall all vocabulary from memory or be allowed to use a 
dictionary or to ask the teacher for help as he proceeds; he could 
be expected to work alone or with another student or to describe 
the steps orally or in writing; he could be limited to items of 
clothing only, to items previously discussed in class, or have no 
limits set on items selected. 



^) To What Extent? 

The third component of a well written learner based objective 
specifies the criterion or the level of performance expected for 
the student. Using the same example above of asking the student to 
describe the steps involved in buying certain items, predetermined 
criteria might require him to cite at least six steps or to cite at 
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least items. Setting appropriate criteria or performance 
standards takes skill and practice. The ideal standard is one that 
separates masters from non-masters and judges students solely on 
the basis of their learning and not in relation to their peers. 
The standard should be attainable given a reasonable amount of time 
and resources. Perfect perfcziaance (or 100%) is not reasonable and 
usually is not necessary for a t^tudent to attain in order to 
demonstrate mastery of a skill or material learned. 

To summarize, three components of a well written learner objective 
are 1) specified performance, 2) specified conditions, and 3) 
specified mastery criteria. A further example demonstrates how the 
addition of the three required components clarifies intent of the 
objective. The following is an ambiguous objective: 

"The student will appreciate good citizenship." 

This objective could be improved by specifying performance, 
conditions, -ind mastery criteria as follows: 

"T^e student will be able to demonstrate his 
understanding of good citizenship by writing 
a well organized paper (performance) , between 
3 and 5 pages (condition) , on the topic of 
citizenship, defining the term and contrasting 
good and poor citizenship with at least 2 
examples of each (criterion)." 



Objectives Should Focus on the Student 

Education is a proc *ss of change ai^d significant changes are 
expected to occur in students as a result of their educational 
courses. Because the learning cycle is predicated on student 
change, instructional objectives should be stated in learner based 
outcome terms rather than in terms of what the teacher will be 
doing or what th^^i content is to be. For example, the following 
three objectives refer to the same teaching/content domain, from 
three different perspectives: 

1) "The teacher will teach students how to use correct 
spelling and punctuation in completing job applications." 

2) "Application blanks from several job sites will be obtained 
for use in the classroom as guxded practice for students." 

3) "Within two class periods, 90% of students will be able to 
complete 3 different job applications with 95% accuracy." 

All three statements are specific and detailed objectives. The 
first one focuses on the teacher and what the teacher will be 
doing. It does not address what the student will be doing or the 
progress expected of the student. The second one focuses on 
content. In learner based objectives, content itself is 
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ineaningless. The important aspect of content is what the student 
is able to do with it. Subject matter is used to develop 
intellectual skills in the student and should not become an end in 
itself. Only the last statement focuses directly on the student 
and what the student will be able to do as a result of the learning 
experience. The last objective also includes the condition of an 
expected time line (within two class periods) and the mastery 
criterion (90% of students at 95% accuracy) - critical components 
of appropriately stated objectives The first statement focuses on 
what the teacher will be doing while the second statement focuses 
on the content. All statements may be correct, but the focus of 
the instructional objective must be on the student and the 
anticipated change, gain, or achievment expected from the student. 

To review instructional objectives, they are statements of learning 
outcomes that can be reasonably expected of students successfully 
completing a course, program, or unit of instruction. They are 
statements that reflect measurable capabilities. 

Components of a well-stated instructional objective are: 

- specified performance, behavior, or task 

- specified conditions or circumstances of performance 

- specified criterion or level of performance 

Instructional objectives focus on: 

- student performance rather than teacher performance 

- student outcome (terminal behavior) rather than student 

proc:esses (activities, content, or what the student 
does during instruction) 

- what the student should be able to do under certain 

specified conditions 

- to what extent the student is expected to perform 

Objectives Measuring Cognitive Skills 

Once the teacher is comfortable in designing learner based 
instructional objectives that specify performance, conditions, and 
criteria, he should turn attention to the level of skills being 
taught and measured in his class. It is important for the teacher 
to design instructional objectives at several skill levels in order 
to develop higher thinking skills in students. Many teachers focus 
their lesson and their tests on recall and memory because these 
skills are easier to teach and to test. Higher order thinking 
skills such a*.* analysis, synthesis, and evaluation need to be 
incorporated into the learning process; and for adult students, 
application skills are of great priority. 
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A frequently used framework for outlining a hierarchy of skills and 
behaviors is Bloom's Taxonomy pf Educational Ob1ectives>^ It 
provides a handy guideline or checklist for ensuring that the 
various skill levels are covered both in teaching and in testing. 
The Cognitive Domain Taxonomy contains categories from simple to 
complex and from concrete to abstract* The six major categories - 
knowledge, comprehension, application, analysis, synthesis, and 
evaluation - are outlined below, along with examples of general 
instructional objectives and behavioral terms that help define 
them. 

Knowledge is defined as the rt lembering of a wide range of 
previously learned material from facts to theories and represents 
the lowest level of learning outcomes in the cognitive domain. 
General objectives: Knows coimon terms 

Knows specific facts 
Knows methods and procedures 
Knows basic concepts 
Knows principles 
Behavioral terms: Defines, describes, identifies, labels, 

lists, matches, names, outliner - reproduces, 
selects, states 



Comprehension is defined as the ability to grasp the meaning of 
material. This may be shown by translating material from one form 
to another (words to numbers) , by interpreting material (explaining 
or summarizing), and by estimating future trends (predicting 
consequences or effects) . These learning outcomes go one step 
beyond the simple remembering of material, and represent the lowest 
level of understanding. 

General objectives: Understands facts and principles 

Interprets verbal material 
Interprets charts and graphs 
Translates verbal material to math 
formulas 

Estimates future consequences implied m 
data 

Justifies methods and procedures 
Behavioral terms: Converts, defends, distinguishes, estimates, 

explains, extends, generalizes, gi/es 
examples, infers, paraphrases, predicts, 
rewrites, summarizes 



iB.S. Bloom (Ed.) Taxonomy of Educat ional Objectives. H^ncibQQK I * 
Th^ Cognitive Domain . New York: David McKay, 1956. 
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A pplication refers to the ability to use learned material in new 
and concrete situations. This may include the application of such 
things as rules, methods; , concepts, principles, laws, and theories. 
Learning outcomes in this area require a higher level of 
understanding than those under comprehension. 

General objectives: Applies concepts and principles to new 

situations 
Applies laws and theories to practical 

situations 
Solves mathematic problems 
Constructs charts and graphs 
Demonstrates correct U3age of a method or 
procedure 

Behavioral terms: Changes, computes, demonstrates, discovers, 

manipulates, modifies, operates, predicts, 
prepares, produces, relates, shows, solves, 
uses 

Analysis refers to the ability to break down material into its 
component parts so that its organizational structure may be 
understood. This may include the identification of the parts, 
analysis of the relationships between parts, and recognition of the 
organizational principles involved. Learning outcomes here 
represent a higher intellectual level than comprehension and 
application because they require an understanding of both the 
content and the structural form of the material. 

General objectives: Recognizes unstated assumptions 

Recognizes logical fallaciej* in reasoning 
Distinguishes between facts and inferences 
Evaluates the relevancy of data 
Analyzes the organizational structure of a 
work (art, music, writing) 
Behavioral terms: Breaks down, diagrams, differentiates, 

discriminates, distinguishes, identifies, 
illustrates, infers, outlines, points out, 
relates, selects, separates, subdivides 

Synthesis refers to the ability to put parts together to form a new 
whole. This may involve the production of a unique communication 
(theme or speech) , a plan of operation (research proposal) , or a 
set of abstract relations (scheme for classifying information) . 
Learning outcomes in this area stress creative behaviors, with 
major emphasis on the formulation of new patterns or structures. 
General objectives: Writes a well organized theme 

Gives a well organized speech 
Writes a creative short story, poem, music 
Proposes a plan for an experiment 
Integrates learning from different areas 

into a plan for solving a problem 
Formulates a new scheme for classifying 
objects, events, or ideas 
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Bahavioral terms: Categorizes, combines, compiles, composes, 

creates, devises, designs, explains, 
generates , modifies , organizes , plans , 
rearranges, reconstructs, relates, 
reorganizes, revises, rewrites, summarizes, 
tells, writes 

Evaluation is concerned with the ability to judge the value of 
material (statement, novel, poem, research report) for a given 
purpose. The judaments are to be based on definite criteria. 
These may be internal criteria (organization) or external criteria 
(relevance to the purpose) and the student may determine the 
criteria or be given them. Learning outcomes in this area are 
highest in the cognitive hierarchy because they contain elements of 
all of the other categories, plus conscious value judgments based 
on clearly defined criteria. 

General objectives: Judges the logical consistency of written 

material 

Judges the adequacy with which conclusions 

are supported by data 
Judges the value of a work (art, music, 

writing) jy use of internal criteria 
Judges the value of a work (art, music, 

writing) ly use ot external standards of 

excellence 

Behavioral terms: Appraises, compares, concludes, contrasts, 

criticizes, describes, discriminates, 
explains, justifies, interprets, relates, 
summarizes , supports 

The purpose in providing an outline of the Taxonomy is to remind 
teachers to include in their lesson planning instructional 
objectives at the higher skill levels. By using the abbreviated 
general objectives and behavioral terms suggested with the higher 
levels, teachers can revise upward many of their existing 
objectives. The verbs listed with each category can be used to 
state objectives as well as to develop test questions. A later 
section of the handbook emphasizes the importance of matching test 
levels with instructional levels. 



Objectives Measu ring Affective Characteristics 

Adult educators are genuinely concerned about affective 
characteristics of their students. Although none of the teachers 
surveyed reported specific measures of student attitudes, 
interests, or values, many teachers expressed concerns about 
ensuring that their students' motivation level be sustained and 
that students not be alienated by placement testing during the 
first class session. In sessions attended by the authors 
throughout the state, teachers spoke about enhancing students' 
self-confidence and positive attitudes about their classes. 
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Teachers appear to work very hard to maintain positive feelings and 
attitudes on the part of their students, but these efforts are 
accomplished in a personal, non-systematic way in adult educa' . .n. 

Traditionally, instruction and testing have heavily emphasized the 
cognitive domain. Goals are stated in cognitive terms and students 
must achieve certain cognitive levels in order to master their 
courses or to obtaxn a high school diploma. However, the affective 
areas are considered important corollaries by most adult educators 
and should be incorporated in a comprehensive educational program 
as well as a comprehensive assessment program. If the affective 
areas are not evaluated, there is no evidence on which to base 
modifications of strategies that may be impacting student attitudes 
and feelings of self-concept. 

In developing affective objectives, it is useful to review Bloom's 
Taxonomy, Handbook 2. Affe qtive Domain 2 which corresponds to the 
cognitive domain. The Affective Taxonomy arranges objectives along 
a hierarchy from mere awareness of a phenomenon through attending 
and responding with feeling to a position of some power and then to 
control of a person's behavior. Details are outlined below, in a 
format similar to that of the cognitive domain. 

Receiving is the lowest level of learning outcome in the affective 
domain and refers to the student's willingness to attend to 
particular phenomena or stimuli (classroom activities, textbooks) . 
From a teaching standpoint, it is concerned with getting, holding, 
and directing the student's attention. Learning outcomes in this 
area range from the simple awareness to selective attention on the 
part of the learner. 

General objectives: Listens attentively 

Shows awareness of the importance of 
learning 

Shows sensitivity to human needs and 

social problems 
Accepts differences of race and culture 
Attends closely to classroom activities 
Behavioral terms: Asks, chooses, describes, follows, gives, 

holds , identifies , locates , names , points 
to, selects, sits erect, replies, uses 

Responding refers to active participation on the part of the 
student, not only attending to a particular phenomenon but also 
reacting to it. Learning outcomes in this area may emphasize 
acquiescence in responding (reads assigned material), willingness 
to respond (voluntarily reads beyond assignment) . or satisfaction 



"^Krathwohl, D.R., Bloom, B.S., & Masia, B.B. Taxonomy of 
Education Objectives: The C lassification of Educational Goals. 
Handbook 2. Affec tive Domain . New York: McKay, 1964. 
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in responding (reads for pleasure or enjoyment) . Higher levels 
include ••interests" that stress the seeking out and enjoyment of 
particular activities. 

General obj'^ctives: Completes assigned homework 

Participates in class discussion 

Completes work 

Volunteers for special tasks 

Shows interest in subject 

Enjoys helping others 
Behavioral terms: Answers, assists, complies, conforms, 

discusses, greets, helps, labels, performs, 
practices, presents, reads, recites, 
reports, selects, tells, writes 

Valuing is concerned with the worth or value a student attaches to 
a particular object, phenomenon, or behavior, ranging from simple 
acceptance of a value (desires to improve group skills) to complex 
commitment ^assumes responsibility for the effective functioning of 
the group). Valuing is based on the internalization of a set of 
specified values, and clues are exprersed in the student's overt 
behavior. Learning outcomes in this area are concerned with 
behavior that is consistent and stable enough to make the value 
clearly identifiable. ••Attitudes'* and ••appreciation** fall into 
this category. 

General objectives: Demonstrates belief in the democratic 

process 

Appreciates good literature, art, music 
Appreciates science or other subjects in 

everyday life 
Shows concern for others' welfare 
Demonstrates problem-solving attitude 
Demonstrates commitment to social 

improvement 

Behavioral terms: Completes, describes, differentiates, 

explains, follows, forms, initiates, 
invites, joins, justifies, proposes, reads, 
reports, sele<.ts, shares, studies, works 

Organization is concerned with bringing together different values, 
resolving conflicts between them, and beginning to build an 
internally consistent value system. The emphasis is on comparing, 
relating, and synthesizing values. Learning outcomes may be 
concerned with the conceptualization of a value (recognizes the 
responsibility of each individual for improving human relations) or 
with the organization of a value system (develops a vocational plan 
that satisfies his need for economic security and social service) 
Instructional objectives relating to the development of a 
philosophy of life. 
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General objectives: Recognizes the need for balance between 

freedom and responsibility in a 
democracy 

Recognizes the role of systematic planning 

in solving problems 
Accepts responsibility for own behavior 
Understands and accepts own strengths and 

limitations 
Formulates a life plan in harmony with 
abilities, interests, beliefs 
Behavioral terms: Adheres, alters, arranges, combines, 

compares, completes, defends, explains, 
gener ali zes , id-^^nt if i es , integrates , 
modifies, orders, organizes, prepares, 
relates, synthesizes 

cn^ragtgrizatiQn by ^ value 21: value Complex that has controlled 
the individual's behavior long enough for him to have developed a 
characteristic "life style". The behavior is pervasive, 
consistent, predictable. Learning outcomes cover a broad range of 
activities; major emphasis is on the fact that the behavior is 
typical of the student. Instructional objectives are concerned 
with patterns of adjustment (personal, social, emotional). 
General objectives: Displays safety consciousness 

Demonstrates self-reliance in working 

independently 
Practices cooperation in group activities 
Uses objective approach in problem-solving 
Demonstrates industry, punctuality, 

self -discipline 
Maintains good health habits 
Behavioral terms: Acts, discriminates, displays, influences, 

listens, modifies, performs, practices, 
proposes , qua 1 i f ies , questions , rev ises , 
serves , solves , uses, verifies 

By glancing at the Taxonomy, teachers can locate some of their 
students and begin to differentiate between some of them. For 
those teachers who wish to formulate affective objectives, the 
Taxonomy should be useful. In a later section on developing test 
specifications and test items, specific ways of measuring affective 
characteristics of students are presented. 

Evaluati ng Instructional Objectives 

Instructional objectives come from many sources. They can be taken 
from texts, curriculum guides, and from state or local adult 
education plans. They can be generated from staff development 
sessions or in planning meetings with program administrators. They 
can also emerge from individual teachers planning for individual 
students . 
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There are many opportunities for selecting or developing 
objectives. Experienced teachers continually revise and try out 
new objectives with their students. The problem usually is not 
having to search for objectives, but rather having to narrow down 
the choices and set priorities. 

Most texts and teaching materials include objectives. The task for 
the teacher is to go through all of the materials and resources 
available and set priorities, choosing instrrictional areas and 
topics which are most needed by a particular group of students. In 
other words, there are more instructional areas and topics 
suggested in materials than could reasonably be taught in any one 
course or several courses. The teacher's judgment is extremely 
important in matching objectives to students' needs. The teacher 
is in a continual process of sorting, selecting, and evaluating 
units, lessons, activities, and materials to make teaching more 
effective. Even when certain texts and materials are prescribed by 
a program, there are still many choices to make. It is among a 
vast array of possible instructional objectives (also materials and 
activities) that the teacher must factor out those that are most 
critical and those that are secondary. 

To avoid getting bogged down in miniscule behaviors that may not be 
the most important ones for students to acquire, the teacher should 
identify the general learning outcome that tne learner is to 
acquire and then list samples of specific types of behavior that 
would indicate if the general learning has taken place. A general 
behavior or objective can be broken down into many subskills that 
students should be able to demonstrate to meet the demands of the 
general objective. 

For exampxe, if a teacher expects a student to "understand" 
fractions, he must identify specific behaviors that the student can 
demonstrate to prove that he "understands" fractions. The teacher 
might specify that the student will: 

- mark the fractional part of a set 

- write equivalent fractions 

- add fractions with like denominators 

- locate fractions to correspond to points on a number line 

- match a fractional number with the marked part of a figure 

One procedure for the teacher to use in prioritizing objectives in 
a course or unit is similar to a task analysis in lesson planning 
or a factor analysis in statistics. It consists first of 
identifying all general learning outcomes or topics that are 
considered important enough to be included in the course. From 
those, an outline can be made of topics that are absolutely 
essential or prerequisite for students to be able to master before 
they can go on to higher or more complex levels. All remaining 
topics can be placed in relationship to those chosen as absolutely 
essential. It is helpful to do this step graphically by drawing 
lines between topics that closely relate to each other or by 
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grouping similar topics together. The teacher can beom to see 
many relationships between topics and get an idea of sequencing 
(which ones need to be taught first) . The "factors" are those 
topics that are most important to other topics (or have the 
greatest number of lines drawn to them from other topics) . The 
following example (Figure 1) shows the relationship between 
proofreading and related skills, indicating that the student needs 
to develop the related skills before he can master proofreading. 



Figure 1 




The next step is to ensure that the topics are written as 
instructional objectives. The task at this point may be as simple 
as adding to or customizing objectives already written or published 
to make them appropriate for a given group of students in a given 
class. The conditions surrounding objectives will be further 
specified based on how the objectives are to be taught in a 
particular class and what resources are available. The criteria or 
levels of performance expected will be elaborated based on ability 
and entry levels and how the students are to be tested in a 
particular class. The checklist in Figure 2 can be used as a 
guideline for evaluating the adequacy of selected objectives. 
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Figure 2 



Checklist for Evaluating 
Learner Based Instructional Objectives 



IMPORTANCE - DO the Object iv^=^s address the most important 
skills needed for mastery of the course? Are there 
broader objectives for the course that are more 
important than those that have been written? Do the 
objectives represent genuinely significant skills? 

SCOPE - Have the skills and content that are to be taught 
been sufficiently covered in the objectives? Are 
the objectives sufficiently broad in focus to subsume a 
number of lesser skills? Do more objectives need to be 
added in order to sufficiently cover the field? 

SAMPLING - Do the enabling objectives lead to the terminal 
behavior that is being sought? If the student 
accomplishes ai: of the lesser skills (or enabling 
objectives) , will he have achieved the main learner 
objectives? 

SEQUENCE - Do the enabling objectives lead to the terminal 
behavior? Are they in the right sec[uence? Do they 
form steps that lead to the terminal behavior? 

WEIGHT - Have the appropriate criteria or levels of acceptable 
performance been assigned to each objective? Have the 
prerequisite objectives been determined, in terms of 
which ones roust be acquired before the student is 
able to go on to higher order or more complex skills? 
Has it been determined which skills require 100% mastery 
and which ones only require 70% mastery? 
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DEVELOPING TEST 
SPECIFICATIONS 
AND ITEMS 
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DEVELOPING TEST SPECIFICATIONS AND ITEMS 



Developing test items closely p^ralli.ls the development of 
instructional objectives. Tet ing and instruction both start with 
well written, specific learne. based objectives. Some teachers 
think of testing and evaluation as end-of-unit or end-of-course 
activities and put off designing and producing tests until just 
before they are to be administered. As a matter of fact, as 
indicated in the Assessment Model, measurement specifications 
should be written into instructional objectives as the objectives 
are being developed in the first place. 

In an earlier example of students learning to complete job 
applications, the measurement specification is an inherent part of 
the objective. Ninety percent of the students are expected to 
master 95% of the task of accurately completing at least three job 
applications. Objectives can be tested in several ways and testing 
techniques should be planned for each objective at the time they 
are written. For example, mastery of the task of completing job 
applications could be determined by observing students filling in 
the applications and documenting their accuracy level. Other ways 
to measure students' ability to complete the forms include oral or 
written questions designc^d to measure knowledge about job 
applications, their parts, their uses, and the best way to complete 
them. Questions could be administered as a cpaick check for 
understanding during the lesson, immediately following the lesson 
during the same class period, as a review during the next class 
petlod, or later as part of a more comprehensive mastery test at 
the end of the unit. 

As teachers write or adopt instructional objectives, consideration 
should be given to how student outcomes will be measured. 
Designing measurement specifications at the same time as course 
objectives are developed will result in i ^'e clearly understood and 
measurable learner based objectives and h«sxp ensure that test 
questions match objectives in skill level, method of presentation, 
content, and emphasis given by the teacher. 



TESTING THE COGNITIV E DOMAIN 

Bloom's Taxonomy is useful as a guide in developing test objectives 
as well as in writing instructional objectives. In testing the 
cognitive domain, frequently the lower levels of knowledge and 
comprehension are emphasized in tests while the higher levels of 
application, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation are deemphasized 
simply because it is easier to write questions of recall and memory 
and more clifficult to develop questions at the higher skill levels. 
The level of questions on a test should match the skill levels 
addressed in the instructional objectives. Care should be taken to 
write items that test students in the same way in which the content 
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was taught and to test various content areas in a representative 
manner, by ensuring that the number of questions on a test in any 
one area is in the correct proportion to the emphasis placed on the 
area during instruction. 



Specification Tables 

A useful way to baild test items and ensure that they match 
curriculum and instruction is to construct a table of 
specifications which presents the course objectives in a 
two-dimensional matrix. Prior to this step, the teacher has 
developed general course objectives. At this point, he needs to 
break the general objectives down into a content component and a 
behavior component. Th^ content component includes the subject 
matter covered in the unit or course. In addition to text 
material, content can include newspaper articles, magazines, 
television shows, field trips, movies, or oral discussions. The 
behavior component describes what the student is expected to do 
with the content - the skill he is acquiring. 

On the matrix (see Figure 3), major behaviors are listed across one 
axis and major content areas are specified along the other. 



Figure 3 

Specification Table for the Cognitive Domain 



CONTENT 
AREAS 


THi: STUDHNT WILL BE ABLE TO: 


Extract details 
to answer who, 
what, where, when 


Analyze feelings, 
traits, motives 


Identify main 
idea, author's 
purpose 


Draw conclusions 
cause and effect 


Differentiate 

fact/opinion 

reality/fantasy 


Total 


Teacher read 
poem 














Student read 
passage 














Newspaper 
articles 














Let tcrs 




























Total 
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The intersection of each behavior with each content area is a cell 
that represents the instructional objective - behavior X content. 
In developing test items (and also in designing instruction) , 
several cells in the matrix may be empty, indicating that there is 
not an objective developed for that behavior with that particular 
content area or that the objective is not to be tested. 

The next step in constructing a test from a specification table is 
to determine which of the ^ajor behavior/content areas (cells) 
should be sampled for a particular test. In daily monitoring, the 
teacher checks out each cell thoroughly. For unit or mastery 
tests, the teacher includes items from each cell in which there is 
an objective. However, for end-of -course tests or exams, the 
teacher samples from cells in the matrix in order to have a 
comprehensive test of reasonable length. 

The next step is to determine the total nuaber of items to be 
included on the test and place that numbar in the bottom right hand 
cell, indicating the total of both column and row. (See Figure 4 
for the completed matrix, based on 50 questions.) column totals 
for all student behaviors that are to be tested are completed and 
then row totals for the content areas are filled in. The number of 



Figure 4 

Completed Specification Table (Cognitive Domain) 
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questions for each individual cell is then distributed • Values or 
weights are assigned to each cell depending on the emphasis in 
class on that area and its importance in the overall program. 

Totals placed in the columns indicate the weight given each of the 
student behaviors. In the example, the greatest amount of weight 
is placed on "Identify the main idea and author's purpose"; 
therefore, the largest numk^er of questions is from this category. 
The next most important category in this example is "Draw 
conclusions, cause and effect"; therefore, that category has the 
second largest number of questions, it would be easy to distribute 
the 50 questions evenly over the five categories, having 10 
questions from each one, but that would not necessarily represent 
the instructional priority given to each area during class. 

Totals are filled in the content rows, based on the priority given 
each of those areas. Finally, numbers are distributed throughout 
the individual cells. In the example, the largest number of 
questions comes from student read passages and the smallest niuober 
from letters. 



WRITING AND SCORING TEST ITEMS 

Developing good test Items Is a skill that increases with 
experience through trial and error. Teachers continually Improve 
their tests just as they improve their instruction and curriculum, 
based on student progress. Many teachers develop item banks of 
test questions and ohare them with other teachers. One advantage 
of an Item bank Is that Items can be Improved by the critique of 
peers. Also an Item bank allows teachers to use alternate forms of 
tests and to draw out of the bank items that are particularly 
appropriate for a given class. 

In writing Items, teachers should be fair with students and avoid 
using tricky questions. Students should know from the beginning of 
the course how they will be assessed. The criterion or level of 
performance is built into the instructional objectlvss and students 
should be told how that level of performance will be measured and 
the type of testing that will occur; e.g. informal observations, 
checklists, or tests with multiple-choice, f lll-ln-the-blank, 
matching, or essay Items. 

One of the most Important characteristics of a good test item is 
that It matches the objective - in terms of skill level represented 
in the objective and in terms of measuring the skill in the same 
way that the skill was taught. To determine whether a test item is 
suitable for assessing the achievement of an objective, the 
performance and conditions of the test item are matched with those 
of the objective. A suitable item is one that asks the student to 
do whut the objective expects him to be able to do, one that asks 
him to do it under the conditions described by the objective. A 
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suitable item, in other words, matches the objective in performance 
and condition. 



Two common ways in which an item that appears to match an objective 
in performance and conditions may be inappropriate are: 

1) the item asks for the performance under more (or less) 
stringent conditions 

2) the item asks for more (or less) skills than called for in 
the objective. 

In the following example, four test questions are suggested to 
measure the objective; however, only one measures the objective as 
stated. 

Objective : "The student will be able to construct a rectangle 
of any given dimension, accurate to within 2 cm." 
Test items : a. "Define rectangle." 

b. "From the figures shown, select the one that is 
a rectangle by filling in the appropriate 
letter on your answer sheet." 

c. "Construct a rectangle whose sides are 6 cm. 
and 8 cm., accurate to within 2 cm." 

d. "Describe the differen::e between a rectangle, a 
square, and a parallelogram." 

Test item "c." is the only one that matches the objective. The 
objective asks the student to construct a rectangle and so does the 
test item. Both the objective and test item contain the same 
performance (construct) and criterion (within 2 cm.). Item "a." 
calls for a different: performance * define. Perhaps the student 
should be able to define a rectangle as well as construct one, and 
defining a rectangle may be subsumed in the objective; in that 
case, the test item is at too low a level in merely asking for a 
definition. Item "b." calls for a differeht performance than does 
the objective and focuses on a lower skill level - that of 
recognition. Finally, item "d." asks the student to describe - a 
different performance than required objective. 

Teachers must be sure that test items are simple, direct, and 
within the students' ability level. Asking some students to write 
an essay or read a complex paragraph would be difficult and 
inappropriate unless the teacher is testing for writing skills or 
reading comprehension. Otherwise, incorrect results might obscure 
the reason the student missed the question and the teacher would 
not know if an incorrect response resulted from a lack of knowledge 
of the concept or rather from a lack of ability to read and 
understand the question or to write the answer in a correct form. 
That is not to say that items should be at low skill levels. On 
the contrary, test items should match the skill level called for in 
the objective. Items should be simple a d direct but not trivial. 
It may be tempting to ask about dates, names, and facts; but most 
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educators agree that simple recall and recognition are not tae most 
important aspects to measure. 

There are two types of short answer items: free choice and fixed 
choice. Both types have predetermined correct answers: 

1) free choice (student Is not given choices to select) 

a. unstructured short answer 

b. completion/fill In 

2) fixed choice (student is given the choice to select) 

a. true-false 

b. other two-choice 

c. matching 

d. multiple-choice 



Unstructured shor t Answer 

This type of question works best for measurement of recall of 
knowledge, as in math, science, or history. Quest ons can be 
answered with a word, phrase, or number. 

Sample: «Who was the 13 th president of the United States?" 

It is easy to write because alternate answers are not needed. 
Scoring can be difficult because several responses may resemble the 
correct one to a degree and the teacher must decide how much 
deviance can be tolerated in an "almost correct" response. For 
example, 

'*What chemical helps prevent tooth decay?" 

may elicit the following responses: 

"flourine, flouride, sodium flouride, and stannous flouride". 

The teacher should develop scoring criteria for each Item - before 
the test. If more Incorrect responses are given by students, or if 
most of the incorrect responses represent only one incorrect 
alternative, the test Item should be analyzed for ambiguity or 
misleading clues. 



Completion/till-in 

This type of question should be used to measure simple factual 
recall rather than complex thinking processes. It measures the 
acquisition of specific knowledge and requires students to fill in 
or complete sentences from which a word or phrase has been omitted. 

Sample: "The name of the man who was elected president of the 
United States In 1984 was ." 
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Writing completion/fill-in items is slightly more difficult than 
writing unstructured short answer items because the wording is 
critical. The item must give sufficient clues to be clear and 
unambiguous but not give too strong a clue nor too many clues to 
give away the answer. The key is to keep a balance between leaving 
out so much that the item becomes ambiguous and leaving out so 
little that the item becomes too easy. Sometimes, these items are 
constrained by their own grammar, such as verb tenses and the use 
of "a" and ••an'' leading into the response. 

In the example, if the item reads, ''The man who was elected 

president of the United States in 1984 was 

answers could be: "a Calif omian, ••an actor, •• ••a governor, and 
all are correct. By adding, ••The name of the man...'^ to the item 
stem, the only correct answer is ••Ronald Reagan^^ or ••Reagan''. The 
teacher still must decide if he will accept "Regan" or "Donald 
Reagan" . 

Completion/fill-in items should have a single correct answer, 
preferably a word or short phrase. They should not contain more 
than two blanks in any one statement - one is better. Finally, all 
blanks used in the statements should be of uniform size to avoid 
clues as to length of word or phrase. 

In scoring completion/fill-in items, teachers should determine 
ahead of time which answers will be accepted. As long as students 
are allowed to fill in open-ended questions, there will be 
variations of the one correct response teachers had planned. 



True-false 

True-false (or yes-no; right-wrong) items can be used effectively 
ho measure recognition of knowledge. For chese items the student 
does not have to recall information as he does in free choice 
items . 

Sample: "Thomas Jefferson was the 3rd president of the United 
States." T F (circle the correct letter) 

True-false items are easy to write because of their simplicity; 
they can be answered quickly by students; and they can be scored in 
a standard manner. One difficulty in writing true-false questions 
is the significant amount of ambiguity that may be contained in 
them. For example, in the question: "Early in his career. Will 
Rogers said, 'I never met a man I didn't like,'" the student has to 
decide 1) Did Will Rogers make the statement or did someone else? 
2) Has the statement been altered slightly from the way it was 
originally spoken? and 3) Did he say it fiatly in his career? 
Other difficulties with true-false items include the problem of 
guessing (with a 50/50 chance for the student to be right) and the 
problem of making the statement absolutely true or false. 
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In writing true-false items, the teacher should include only a 
single major point in each item and avoid using absolute terms, 
such as "always" and "never". Students learn that these terms are 
used to make an item false. A helpful practice in writing 
true-false items is to write only true items and then turn half of 
them around to make them false. This helps ensure uniformity of 
form and structure and produces a test with half of the items true 
and half false (thus minimizing the effect of guessing). Items 
should be placed in random order to avoid a guessing pattern. 

Other tw o-choice 

Other two-choice items usually ask students to apply 
classifications to a set of choices. They can add variation to a 
test format and work well with factual knowledge. 

Sample: "circle the words that could be used as verbs." 

a. beginning e. flew 

b. end f . flue 

c. wrist g. kit 

d. wrest h. knit 

The stimulus words should be spread out on the page with a space in 
between, unlike the example above, so that when students draw a 
circle around one word, it will not also encircle the word nert to 
it, causing confusion in scoring. These items are susceptible to 
guessing, as are true-false items. 



Matching 

Matching items generally are used to measure recognition of 
knowledge or comprehension and are used to determine if a student 
can distinguish between similar ideas or facts. In matching items, 
the student is presented with multiple questions or stems and 
multiple responses at the same time. 

Sample: "Match the correct computer term to the definition." 

1) Cursor Command computer to begin 

2) Load Command to copy from a disk 

3) Run Command to store current data 

4) Save 

These items can condense a large amount of content into a short 
space and can be scored easily, using standard criteria. However, 
they take considerable time to write because all of the pieces must 
fit together. 

In writing matching items, teachers should make the stems and 
responses homogeneous. All terms in each item should focus on a 
single topic or theme and deal with common elemencs of a single 
category. The two columns, of stems and responses, should be 
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unequal to prevent students from using the process of elimination 
to narrow down answer choices. Plausible incorrect choices should 
be used in order to accurately test the student's knowledge. 



Multiple-choice 

Multiple-choice items can be U3ed to test knowledge and 
comprehension but also higher levels of thinking skills. They 
provide broad coverage of the content area. They are widely used, 
particularly in standardized tests, because they lend themselves to 
item analysis and can be revised and improved rather easily. 
Teachers should use them frequently in their classrooms in order to 
provide students practice in the testing format. 

Sample: "Which of the following territories was bought by the 
United States from Spain?" 

a) Texas 

b) Florida 

c) New Mexico 

d) Mexico 

Multiple-choice items can be quickly and easily scored. The 
difficulty is in writing them in the first place. The teacher must 
make certain that the items test important course objectives and 
not just those that lend themselves to testing and that the items 
are written at the appropriate skill level. Incorrect 
alternatives, distracters, should be plausibly related to the 
problem. They must seem possible to students who do not know the 
answer, yet distinctly different from the correct answer. They 
generally are designed from errorF that students are likely to make 
if they have incorrect knowled7e. In the example, Florida is the 
corect answer but Texas, Mexico, xnd New Mexico are plausible 
distracters since they are associ ited with Spanish culture and 
language. A great deal of diagnocstic information about the student 
to be used in reteaching can be gained from incorrect answer 
celections. 

In writing multiple-choice questions, all answer choices should be 
consistent in length and complexity. Sometimes there is a tendency 
to make the correct answer choice longer by giving more details, 
but that practice gives away clues to the right choice. Correct 
answer choices should be varied as to their position so that the 
correct choice is not more frequently "d" or "e" than any other 
position. Students catch on to patterns in which their teachers 
tend to write. 

Because students will face negative questions on standardized 
tests, such as "not" or "except", teachers should give their 
students practice in this format. For example. 
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"All of the following are standard scores EXCEPT:" 

a) scale score 

b) raw score 

c) percentile 

d) stanine 

e) NCE 



Essay 

Essay items are useful for measuring higher order thinking skills, 
students' ability to organize and sximmarize information, and their 
skill in applying concepts in new situations. Essay (juestions 
allow the teacher to assess students' expression and creativity as 
well as their depth and scope of knowledge. Essay items are 
relatively easy to write, although the teacher needs to be cautious 
about covering too great a scope of material in any one question. 

The major difficulty in essay questions is in the scoring because 
of the time involved and the necessity to develop scoring criteria. 
To facilitate the scoring process, teachers should develop a key, a 
sample response for the essay question that contains all of the 
critical points that constitute an acceptable answer, and have the 
key evaluated by a colleague. Teachers should read all responses 
to a particular essay question from all students before reading 
responses to a second question from any one student. Rereading 
each response after all of them have been read once allows the 
teacher to place each essay in perspective. Possibly the scoring 
criteria will be altered after the first reading of all essays. An 
additional tip for teachers is to keep the responses anonymous 
until grades are assigned so as not to be influenced by the 
knowledge of a student's past performance. 

The essay should be scored holistically , i.e., judged on overall 
content accuracy, organization of thoughts, and logical sequence of 
presentation. A critical factor to evaluate is whether or not the 
student addressed the specific question or essay prompt. Writing 
mechanics may be scored separately if such score is needed. 
Students may exchange papers and correct each other's responses. 
This activity will provide practice in developing proofreading 
skills. 

In addition to the item types mentioned, other effective 
measurement techniques are: interviews, open-ended questions, 
closed-item questionnaires, observations, checklists, semantic 
differentials, and Likert scales. Although these techniques may be 
used for testing the cocrnitive domain, they are particularly well 
suited for affective assessments. 
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TESTING T HE AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 



Specification tables can be designed for the affective domain also. 
For example, if a teacher targets voluntary participation in class, 
increased use of oral language in English, showing concern for 
others, and working independently as evidence of positive attitude 
toward school and targets four instructional areas as means of 
behavior improvement, he might design the matrix in Figure 5. In 
the marked cells, pre and post measurements can be administered to 
demonstrate gain in the selected behaviors. 



Figure 5 

Specification Table for the Affective Domain 



Classroom 
Activities 


THE fTUDENT WILL DEMONSTRATE: 


Sharing time 
(problems 
during week) 


1 

Journal 
writing 


Math 
assignment 


Lesson on oral 
language skills 


Voluntary 
parclclpacion 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Increased oral 
language (English) 


X 






X 


Shows a concern 
for others 


X 








Works 
independently 




X 


X 





In devising affective instruments to help evaluate a course or 
the curriculum, group data is sufficient and individual 
identification ,s not required. In such case, anonymity can be 
guaranteed of .cudents when they are asked to complete surveys, 
questionnaires, or other forms. Perhaps they will answer questions 
honestly if their names are not attached. However, if it is 
important to get individual data for conferencing or guidance 
purposes, then teachers need identities and can assure their 
studenius that their performance will not be graded nor criticized 
in any way in order to gain their confidence and openness. 
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Several types of instruments already reviewed are appropriate for 
affective assessments, particularly short answers and essays. 
Additional techniques frequently used to measure the affective 
domain are the interview, open-ended questions, closed-item 
questionn-iires, observations, checklist, the semantic diffential. 
and Likert scales. 



The Inte rview Schedul e 

Interviews are held face to face and may involve a structured 
schedule of predetermined questions or an unstructured outline of 
questions, in the structured interview, the sequence and worJing 
of questions are fixed and the only deviations allowed from the 
printed schedule are interviewer clarification of the questions and 
probing to get complete answers. Advantages of a structured 
schedule are that it is easy to "score" or summarize and it 
provides a standardized setting where responses to common questions 
are produced. 

In the unstructured interview, a few key questions are outlined and 
must be asked, but there is a great deal of freedom to respond 
spontaneously and to move in divergent directions. The advantage 
of the unstructured interview is that the interviewer can probe 
more deeply to gain greater knowledge about the respondent and 
perhaps discover important facts, opinions, or feelings that might 
not have been considered in developing questions on a structured 
interview schedule. The disadvantage of the unstructured interview 
is that it is more difficult to summarize and to compare results 
with other respondents. 



Open-ended Questions 

This technique calls for the respondent to write a short statement 
to complete a stem; for example, "l wish that I could..." or "When 
I receive my high school diploma, I will be able to..." The 
advantage of this technique is similar to the unstructured 
interview. It allows freedom of expression and spontaneity and may 
provide valuable responses in areas that had not been considered in 
writing closed-item questionnaires. The disadvantage is in 
summarizing data which may be difficult to read an4 to compare with 
other respondents, in developing open-ended questions or 
unstructured interview schedules, teachers should take care not to 
ask questions that can be answered with simple "Yes" or "No" 
answers. The goal of these techniques is to elicit complete 
responses. Questions that ask "Why?" or "How?" tend to be more 
effective in producing responses. 
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Closed-Item Questionnaire 



This technique includes rating scales, ranking devices, and various 
inventories. These instruments can be written to cover a wide 
range of behaviors and attitudes. They are easily scored or 
summarized and results can be compared across respondents and 
across time for the same respondent. 



Observations 

Teachers observe their students on a daily basis, but much of the 
time observations are unstructured and unsystematic in that no 
particular criteria are established to guide them md inadequate or 
no records are maintained to document what was seen. In adult 
education, observations are effective tools to monitor student 
progress and to note when tasks are achieved and whether or not 
they are achieved at the expected level. The key is to outline the 
particular behaviors or attitudes of focus and to check off and 
docximent when they occur. The teacher should not attempt to 
observe all students at the same time, rather to focus on two or 
three at a time. 



Checklists 

Checklists are very useful tools in the classroom because they are 
short, quick, and can be adapted to a multitude of purposes. They 
can be used to document many activities and behaviors in a concise 
manner and they can be used in conjunction with observations to 
help document what is observed. They can be used by students and 
teachers to track mastery of objectives and demonstration of 
targeted attitudes or behaviors and they can be summarized easily. 



semantic Differential 

Developed by Osgood, this technique is effective in measuring 
students' attitudes toward a particular concept which is rated with 
a series of bipolar adjective pairs related to the concept. The 
respondent checks the scale value along the adjective continuum 
corresponding with his attitude toward the concept. Examples of 
adjective pairs which can be used to measure attitude are: 
"good-bad," "beautiful-ugly," "clean-dirty," and 
"valuable-worthless." Using this instrument, the teacher can 
determine attitude differences between concepts or individuals. 



Osgood, C, Suci, G., & Tannenbaum, p. The Measurement of 
Meaning, Urbana,Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1967. 
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This technique can be used as pre and post measures to demonstrate 
changes in attitudes, feelings, or opinions over time. 

The format of the semantic diffential is: 



ABE 



good 
ugly 
clean 
worthless 



: bad 

: ceautiful 

: dirty 

: valuable 



Likcct Scales 

Likert Scales are also effective in measuring student attitudes. 
Thei consist of a set of statements that students are asked to 
respond to by indicating the extent to which they either agree or 
disagree with the itom. There are usually three or five points on 
the see .e to indicate the degref' to which tha respondent a^-^ees or 
disagrees. The responses can be used to infer the attituues 
students have toward certain concepts. This tachnicpie can be used 
as a pre and post measurement to show evidence of change over Vime. 

The rorsat of the scales is: 

strongly agree agree unsure disagree strongly disagree 

Question 1 

Question 2 
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COMPUTING SOME BASIC TEST STATISTICS 



There are certain basic statistical techniques that are useful to 
the adult education teacher who develops tests. Suppose a teacher 
administers a 50 item teacher-made test to a class of 25 students. 
After the tests are graded, each student is given a raw score which 
IS the total number of items answered correctly, in this example, 
the raw scores in the class are as follows: 



23 


34 


35 


45 


18 


37 


25 


47 


36 


35 


37 


23 


42 


38 


23 


43 


44 


20 


37 


38 


40 


30 


42 


28 


37 



Because the raw score depends so much on the number and difficulty 
of the test items, it cannot really be used in test interpretation. 
It is easier to work with these scores if they are organized in a 
frequency distribution. Once the scores have been arranged that 
way, typical test statistics such as the mean, median, and 
percentile ranks can be calculated. 

To begin, the highest and lowest scores are determined. The lowest 
is subtracted from the highest to obtain the range of scores in the 
class. In the example, scores range from a high of 47 to a ^ov, of 
18. The range of scores is 29 (47 minus 18). 

To group the scores into a frequency table, an interval size is 
determined which wil' allow the scores to be placed into a 
convenient number of groups for analysis. It is cenerally 
advisable to have 10-12 groups. Since the example scores have a 
range of 29, that nvunber (29) is divided by 10 (for 10 groups) to 
obtain a convenient interval size for the class scores, i.e., 3. 
The score intervals for the sample data would be ranked as follows: 

Sssrs. Group 
45-47 
42-44 
39-41 
36-38 
33-35 
30-32 
27-29 
24-26 
21-23 
18-20 

The number of scores falling into each inte; -1 should be tallied. 
This provides the frequency distribution of the scores on the test. 
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Score Groups Frequency 
45-47 2 
42-44 
39-41 
36-38 
33-35 
30-32 
27-29 
24-26 
21-23 
18-20 



25 



The largest number of responses occurred in the 36-38 interval. 
This is referred to as the mode (a measure of central tendency that 
indicates the score with the largest response) . Seven scores fell 
in that interval or 28% (7 divided by 25) . 

The median is the central point in the distribution of scores. The 
frequency table shows that the median score of the class is 36.5. 
There are 12.5 scores above it and 12.5 scores below it (25 total 
scores divided by 2) . The median should be used as the measure of 
centra, tendency when there are scores at either the high or the 
low extremes. 



The fflean is another measure of central tendency that is easier to 
compute than the median. It is the ••average" score of the class. 
The mean of the 25 scores is 34. (All 25 scores added together 
equals 857, divided by 25 total scores equals 34.3). 

Based on calculations using the raw scores, the teacher knows that 
on this test of 50 items, the mean score is 34, that half the 
students scored above 36.5 and half scored below 36.5, and that the 
scores ranged from a low of 18 to a high of 47. 

Publishers oftf;n print percentile ranks and percent correct when 
reporting scorr^.s on tests. Percentile ranks can also be calculated 
on teacher-made tests or on those tests where percentile ranks are 
not available. Percentile ranks are commonly used to show how each 
student's test performance is related to the performance of the 
rest of the group or class. 

Using the frequency table above, another column can be added 
showing the cumulative frequency for each score group. (Cumulative 
frequency is obtained by adding th€ frequencies, starting at the 
lowest scoring group, to the next higher score.) 
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SSfflCfi firsUE Freau'ancv Cum. Frea. 

45-47 2 25 

42-44 4 23 

39-41 1 19 

36-38 7 18 

33-35 11 

30-32 1 8 

27-29 1 7 

24-26 1 6 

21-23 3 5 

18-20 2 2 



For each score group, one-half the frequency of that group can be 
found by adding it to the cumulative frequency of the score group 
just below it, dividing by the total number of scores, and 
Multiplying by loo. For score group 45-47, one-half the frequency 
is 1; add 1 to the 'ju-aulative frequency of the score croup jujt 
below it (24), then divide 24 by the total nuamber of scores (25). 
The rasult is 0.96 which, when multiplied by 100, gives a 
percentile rank of 96. This could be done for the whole class to 
find where each student is placed in the class, 

S£2E£ rjmiE Frecfuencv Cum. Frea. Percentile Rank 



45-47 


2 


25 


99 


42-44 


4 


23 


96 


39-41 


1 


19 


74 


36-38 


7 


18 


58 


33- 35 


3 


11 


38 




1 


8 


30 


27-29 


1 


•» 

t 


26 


24-26 


1 


6 


22 


21-23 


3 


5 


14 


18-20 


2 


2 


1 



The student who received a raw score of 35 on the test has a 
percentile rank of 38. This indicates that 38 parcent of the class 
£-.cored lower than that student. The student who scored 44 scored 
higher than 96 percent of the students in the class. 

Because tests are used to measure student progress in acquiring 
certain knowledge or skills, the same test or a parallel form of 
the test should be administered before and after instruction to 
look specifically for gain in the average mean score of the class 
and for gain in the percentile ranking of each student. 

Percents are also used to show the percentage of items the student 
answered correctly on the test. Th?. student who received a raw 
score of 37 answered 74% of the iteiui? correctly (37 divided by 50). 

Stand-rrdized achievement tests are designed to discriminate between 
studer.ts and spread scores over the normal curve, with most of the 
scores appearing In the midrange, around the 50th percentile, in 
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selecting appropriate levels of standardized achievement tests for 
a class, levels should be chosen to spread students' scores so that 
small gains can be detected* If most scores fall around the 90th 
percentile range, the test is too easy and not providing sufficient 
detailed information. Similarly, scores fall at the lower extreme, 
the test is too difficult* 

Teacher-made tests usually are mastery tests and students are 
expected to attain a criterion level set by the teacher - generally 
around 70%. It is expected that students will respond correctly to 
at lea^t 70% of the items to demonstrate mastery of that area 
before going on to the next higher or more complex area. If 
mastery is not attained, the teacher analyzes th^. instruction that 
was given as well as the difficulty level of the test. Not all 
students will attain mastery on a given test. Those students who 
do not master the test will be retaught and given additional guided 
practice while those students who do demonstrate mastery are 
provided with enrichment activities. The teacher needs to 
determine the number (or percent) of students in the class who 
should achieve mactery before moving the entire class into the next 
lesson. 

liSSa analyses should be conducted for teacher-made tests, to 
analyze the test and to get diagnostic information on ""Students. An 
item is usually an individual problem or (juestion on a test. Item 
analysis is analyzing each question to determine its difficulty 
value and its discriminatory value, i.e., whether it shows a 
difference between high-ability and low-ability students. To 
determine the difficulty of an item, the proportion of students 
answering the item correctly should be computed for an index of 
item difficulty. For in'^tance, if 18 of the 25 students correctly 
answer a given question, then the item difficulty should be 0.72 or 
72% (18 divided by 25 students) . 

For standardized achievement tests, the average of the difficulty 
percentages of the items is about 50%. Teacher-made mastery tests 
have a lower difficulty level because most students are expected to 
answer most of the items correctly (around 70%) . That figure 
represents an overall average. Some items should be relatively 
easy while others should be more difficult in oraer to motivate the 
lower level student and to challenge the higher level student. 

It is a good practice for teachers ct discuss results of 
teacher-made tests in class, item by item, to analyze why the 
students gave wrong responses to the items. The teacher can then 
anticipate trouble questions, those which might b^ discriminatory, 
and have tentative solutions (other test items) ready. 
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Correlation is a technique used to demonstrate item consistency 
within a test as well as the relationship of test scores on two 
test administrations or on two different tests. Correlation is the 
extent of relationship iDetween two sets of scores and is used as a 
measure of reliability and validity. Reliability is the tendency 
for scores on the same measure to be consistent; validity is the 
relationship between two separate measures. 

If the test is reliable there is a strong tendency for the students 
who obtained a high score on the first test to obtain a high score 
on the second test also and for students who obtained low scores on 
the first administration to obtain low scores on the second 
administration as well. Correlation xs concerned only with the 
relative position of each score in its own series. 

Using the rank difference formula to compute correlations is 
appropriate for small groups such as classes. The example is based 
on scores for seven students on two tests. 



Scores 


Ranks 


Difference 




T??t 1 




Test 1 Test 2 


of i:?ink5 


Sauares 
(X-Y)* 






(X) (Y) 


(X-Y) 


95 


95 


1 2 


1 


1 


92 


94 


2 3 


1 


1 


90 


96 


3 1 


-2 


4 


88 


87 


4 6 


2 


4 


85 


89 


5 4 


-1 


1 


82 


88 


6 5 


-1 


1 


80 


82 


7 7 


0 


_0 

12 


formula 


is R = 1.00 















where 

R = Correlation coefficient 
£(X-Y)^ = Sum of the Squares of Differences 
n = Number of cases (students) 

Given the scores on two tests, students' ranks are cowiputed by 
seeing where they fall in relation to nach other, separately on 
each set of scores. The difference between the ranks is computed 
and placed in the colurn (X-Y) . The (X-Y) column is squared and 
the sum of the squares in placed in the formula, so that 

R = 1.00 - 6(12) = ,79 
7(48) 

The correlation between the two sets of scores is .79, which is 
considered to be a high correlation or a strong relationahip. 
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INTERPRETING AND USING ASSESSMENTS 



Interpreting and using assessment results is the process through 
which teachers determine their students' strengths and weaknesses 
in order to plan and put into place Individualized instruction. It 
is a multi-step process that b-*gins with a self -assessment of 
resources (teacher skills, materials, and support) and a 
preassessrtent of student abilities and attitudes. Some teachers 
who complete this initial assessment stop at that point; others go 
to the next step - of interpreting results - and stop at that 
point. Few teachers complete the process of actually using results 
to feed back into the instructional process and make modifications 
in strategies or materials based on what they found in the test 
results . 



TEST INTERPRETATION 

Interpretation of test scores requires a basic understanding of 
several important concepts including norm-referenced tests, 
criterion- referenced tests, types of scores yielded, 
standardization, validity, and reliability. To use test results in 
instruction, it is necessary to know what the various subtests 
measure. This section presents concepts of test interpretation, 
ways to interpret test scores, what various subtests measure, and 
suggested instructional techniques for each subtest area. 



Commonly Used Test Scor es 

Scores commonly used in adult education programs include the 
following: 

Raw scores are the number of items answered correctly. By 
themselves, they are not meaningful because the number of 
items varies across subtests. (They are used to derive 
standard scores.) 

Scale scores are statistical conversions of raw scores that 
form an equal interval scale; therefore, they can be use u in 
arithmetic calculations. They rannre from 0 to 999 within any 
one subtest and they accumulate across the entire range of 
grades levels tested, e.g., from kindergarten through 12th 
grade. Scale scores can be compar d for different groups of 
students on any one subtest and ac^^oss testing periods on any 
one subtest area. They cannot be used to compare two or more 
subtests . 
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percentiles show the approximate percent of students who 
scored lower than a given raw score. If a student scores at 
the 65th percentile, he has obtained a raw score below which 
raw scores of 65 percent of other students who took the test 
in the norm group fall. Frequently on graphic 
representations, percentile bands are displayed around an 
obtained percentile to indicate the degree of confidence that 
the obtained score is the true score. These confidence bands 
are based on the standard error of measurement. 

Normal Curve Ecfuivaleni^? fNcEs) are related to percentiles but 
are distributed over the normal curve in equal intervals which 
allow arithmetic calculations to be performed, such as 
obtaining the group mean. NCEs appear in some program reports 
to show gain or loss but have limited use for classroom 
teachers. 

guanines are related to percentiles and show the number of 
standard deviations above or below the mean a given raw score 
falls. Stanines are often reported to students because they 
incorporate a wider range of scores than do percentile bands 
and prevent students from focusing on precise differences 
between subtests or between students. 

Grade-ecRiivalent scores attempt to show the grade level in 
years and months that typically corresponds to a given raw 
score. They are easily misinterpreted, particularly in adult 
programs. Grade-equivalent scores are derived from the 
typical performance of elementary and secondary students who 
have taken the same test. A grade equivalent of 6.5 for an 
adult does not mean that the adult is performing at the sixth 
grade, fifth month level nor that it might take five or six 
years before he is likely to finish high school. The score 
indicates that the typical student at grade 6.5 achieved the 
same raw score as that of the adult taking the test. Adults 
learn more quickly and in different ways than children and 
would be expected to achieve 12th grade level much sooner than 
sixth grade students. 

Standard Error o f Measurement fSEM) provides a range within 
which an examinee's true score is likely to fall. The 
magnitude of the SEM varies from test to test and according to 
where on the scale a score falls. 



Standardization 

Standardization refers to the norming procedures used by test 
writers to ensure that the norms used to interpret scores are truly 
representative of the population the test is supposed to sample. 
Most standardized achievement tests are normed on a national sample 
and seek to incorporate all demographic variables that might impact 
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test results such as ethnicity, sex, geographic area, rural-urban, 
income level, and public-nonpublic. 



Standardization also refers to uniform procedures practiced by 
those who administer and score tests - whether they are 
publisher-developed or teacher-developed. Valid interpretation of 
test scores depends on uniform procedures being implemented at 
every step in the testing process. Test instruments need to be 
secured at all times when not being used. Instructions given to 
one student or class need to be identical to those given to other 
students or classes. Physical conditions (light, ventilation, 
space) should be the same and for timec? tests, timing needs to be 
identical, in other words, for test scores to be valid, the 
procedures involved in test administratioti need to be uniform for 
all students. 



validity 

Validity is the extent to which an assessment measures what it was 
intended to measure, whether test results discriminate between 
students who do and do not have the characteristic being tested. 
Three types of validity impact test results: 

1) Criterion- related (predictive) validity compares test 
scores with an external variable (criterion) considered to 
provide a direct measure of the behavior. 

2) content validity shows how well the content of the test 
samples the class of situations or subject matter about 
which conclusions are to be drawn. 

3) Construct validity is the extent to which the test measures 
the skill, attitude, or ability in question. 

Teachers want tests that detect the amount of a skill, attitude, or 
ability a person has. Validity determines the measure's 
believability. The higher the validity coefficient, the more 
credible is the test. The teacher can assess validity by 
determining the extent of correlation between two measures of the 
same skill or of a measure with the teacher's grades or 
observations in the same skill area. 



Reliability 

Reliability refers to the consistency of scores and the degree to 
which a test run be trusted to measure the same trait or ability 
each time it ^ administered. Reliability indicates the degree of 
confidence that can be placed in a score. A test is reliable if it 
provides a highly precise indication of students' standings with 
respect to one another. Reliability varies with heterogeneity of 
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the group (the more variable the group, the higher the 
reliability) , ability level (different abilities are measured at 
different difficulty levels) , and length of the test (generally, 
the longer the test, the more reliable it is) . The higher the 
correlation coefficient, the more reliable or consistent is the 
score. The standard error of measurement provides an estimate of 
the degi.-ee of confidence that the obtained score is the true score. 

In test interpretation, it is important to understand the nature 
and differences between norm-referenced tests and criterion- 
referenced tests. A given test is not necessarily labeled as one 
or the other. Any single measure can be both norm-referenced and 
criterion-referenced, depending on how it is used and how the 
scores are interpreted. 



Norm-referenced tests 

Norm-referenced tests (NRTs) are designed to determine an 
individual's relative standing in comparison with a norm group. 
The emphasis is on measuring individual differences uy 
demonstrating that an adult student has more or less knowledge, 
interest, skill, or ability than other members of the reference 
group(s) to which he belongs. Knowledge from a NRT is helpful in 
comparing one student's score with those of others and in defining 
a student's standing in a group. Since NRT scores describe a 
student relative to other students, they do not indicate the 
student's mastery of particular content and they do not indicate 
why the student scored as he did nor why he missed certain 
questions. 

Norm-referenced scores, by definition, are distributed on a normal 
curve where the majority of scores are expected to occur at the 
middle of the curve (at and around the 50th percentile) while 
.iTtaller numbers of cases appear at the higher and lower extremes. 
The normal curve approximates whe frequency' of a given 
characteristic or behavior in the population. Figure 6 displays 
the normal curve and the percent of cases that fall in the middle 
and at either extreme. In order to emphasize differences between 
studencs, questions or tasks on a NRT represent a wide range of 
difficulty, with the expectation that most students will respond to 
about half of the items correctly and only a very few students will 
be able to respond either to most items correctly or to few items 
correctly. 

A student's relative position in the norm group can be determined 
by converting the raw score or number of items marked correctly to 
standard scores such as percentiles, normal curve equivalents 
(NCEs) , staninen, or grade-equivalents, using appropriate norms 
tables. 
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Figure 6 shows the relationship of percentiles, NCEs, and stanines. 
The particular standard score to be reported depends on its use. 



Figure 6 

The Relationship of Various Scales to the Normal Cur-.'e 




The figure shows that percentiles bunch up in the middle of the 
normal curve, indicating that most scores are in this area. NCEs 
and staninea are both equal interval scales related to percentiles 
but spread out evenly across the curve. NCEs are used primarily 
for statistical purposes but stanines are useful to report that 
students are in the top third, middle third, or bottom third, based 
on obtained scores. 

Examples of widely used adult assessments that yield norm- 
referenced scores are the Tests of Adult Basic Education (TABE), 
the Adult Basic Levels of Education (ABLE) , and the 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests. To construct these tests, the test 
publishers (McGraw-Hill, Psychological Corporation, and Riverside 
respectively) reviewed and trampled content from many adult 
education curricula and texts. They developed norms for the tests 
using thousands of adults representing the total population in 
various settings throughout the country. Although local norms can 
be established on smaller numbers of cases, published tests have 
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credibility due to their high validity based on sampling a large 
content domain and high reliability based on the large numbers of 
adults used in the norm groups. 

NRTs are particularly useful for summative evaluation because of 
the built-in standards of comparison. Used as pre and posttests, 
gains can be shown for individual students, for classrooms, and for 
total programs, students are expected to attain higher scores, 
regardless of the statistics used for reporting, on posttests than 
they did on pretests because of the instructional intervention. 

Sample N RT score reports 

Analysis of each student's performance should include his 
performance within each area of achievement and his performance 
across all subtests to determine relative strengths and weaknesses. 
An examination of specxfic objectives and items achieved and those 
missed provides detailed information for follow-up instruction. 

Reviewing samples of score reports taken from publishers' 
catalogues demonstrates methods of meaningful interpretation of 
test results and suggests ways of using the results fr 
instruction. The examples shown are from publisher-scored tests. 
However, similar data can be collected and displayed by teachers 
using hand-scored results. 

An individual TABE subtest report appears in Figure 7. The top of 
the report displays identification data. The body of the report 
contains the following scores for each subtest area: number 
correct, scale score, standard error of measurement, grade 
equivalent, and percentile rank for the selected reference group. 
The section on the right provides predicted G.E.D. scores for the 
student • 

The teacher can review the student's performance in the various 
subject areas in order to plan instructional content and allocate 
time effectively by comparing the obtained percentile ranks. The 
other scores presented cannot be compared to each other because 
they vary across subtests. The percentile rank means the same 
thing from one test to another. It licates the percentage of 
scale scores in a norm group that fall below a given examinee's 
scale score. 

Scores in the sample indicate that the student performed at a very 
high level in math computation (highest score) while at a very low 
level in math concepts and applications (lowest score) . This 
example shows that the total math scoze does not yield as much 
information as the scores of individual subtests. The total math 
score is an average of two very dirferent levels of performance on 
math subtests and analyzing total math score alone would give i 
misleading picture of the student's mathematical ability. 
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Figure 7 
Individual Subtest Report 
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All of the scores for this student, except math computation, fall 
below average (which is represented by the 50th percentile). 
Priority areas for follow-up instruction and for allocation of more 
time are indicated in reading comprehension, language expression, 
and spelling. The area of concepts and applications in mathematics 
also needs to be strengthened; however, because this student has 
shown high ability in math on the computation subtest, low scores 
on this particular subtest may result partially from low 
proficiency in language rather than a lack of understanding in 
math. An analysis of scores on individual objectives would further 
clarify the student's performance levels and needs. 

Another example from the TABE presents individual subtest and 
objective scores (see Figure 8) . The top part of the report is the 
same as that in the previous example. The bottom of the report 
contains additional useful information about student performance on 
individual test objectives. Each subtest and each objective of the 
test are listed along with the nuiiber of items that ^he student 
answered correctly out of the number of items on the test (e.g. 
7/10 indicates that, out or 10 items, the student answered 7 
correctly.) The last column indicates whether or not the student 
mastered the objective. The + symbol in the column indicates 
mastery. 
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Figure 8 

Individual Subtest «nd Objectives Performance Repot c 
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The advantage of analyzing data on objectives is obvious. Future 
instructional time and effort need to focus on unmastored 
objectives. Shortterm instructional objectives can be developed 
for areas in which the student is borderline - having nearly 
mastered the objective tested. For areas in which student 
performance is further away from mastery, long-term instructional 
objectives must be planned. 

Another way to display student data is with a class summary report. 
The example in Figure 9 includes the level and form of test that 
was administered since different levels of the test can be 
administered in the same class. The class summary report provides 
tne teacher with a quick visual overview of scores of the total 
r.l:-;ss and assists in planning instructional groups based on test 
scores. Using data in the figure for reading comprehension, the 
following pairings - based on similar performance levels - miglit be 
made for instructional purposes: 



Student Percentile 


Student 


Percei 


Abbot 89 


Parkin 


36 


Fredericks 85 


Quan 


41 



Hayes 76 Rodger s ii 

Johns 75 Thompson 1 

If the teacher wanted only two groups for reading, he would group 
Abbot, Fredericks, Hayes, and Johns together in one group and 
Parkin, Quan, Rodger s, and Thompson together in a second group. 
Scores for Rodgers and Thompson indicate a need for tutoring in 
reading. 

For instruction in math computation, students would be shifted into 
the following groups: 



Student 



Percentile 



Student Percentile 



Hay3s 
Johns 
Parkin 
Quan 



86 
86 
81 
86 



Abbot 69 
Fredericks 43 



Rodgers 
Thompson 



11 
2 



The first four students need very little practice in math 
computation because their scores are well above average. Abbot 
above average and Fredericks is slightly below average and they 
need a moderate amount of review and practice. RoJgers and 
Thompson need a great deal of very basic inst motion in math 
computation and time should be allocated for this activity. 
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Figure 9 
Class Summary Report 
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Figure lO shows the results of a single purpose test, the 
Gates-MacGinitie eading Test. Various norm-ref ere iced statistics 
describe the performance of a student on vocabulary, comprehension, 
and total reading. The plotted national stanine band gives similar 
information as does the reported SEM on TABE reports. It estimates 
the range in which the true score falls. Overlapping bands can be 
interpreted that no significant difference occurs between scores; 
If bands do not overlap, significant difference can be inferred 
between the two non-overlapping subtest areas. A note at the 
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bottom of the report gives a short narrative description of the 
student's performance. 

The student in this example scored well above average on the 
reading test. Her total reading percentile rank is 87. She scored 
much higher in comprehension than in vocabulary, although the 
difference is not considered statistically significant. In 
follow-up with this student, relatively greater time should be 
allocated and activities planned for vocabulary development. 

The class summary report ('^'igure 11) for the Gates-MacGinitie Test 
provides an overview of the performance of t^e class and enables 
the teacher to set up meaningful groups for ^eading instruction. 



Figure 11 
Class Summary Report 
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Criterion-referencec testa 



In contrast to norm-referencerl measures, criterion-referenced tests 
(CRTs) compare the student, not to others in a norm group, but to 
specifically stated learning objectives. For example, instead of 
determining that a student is ••average*', ••at the 50th percentile", 
or ••at a certain grade level •• (normative terms), he can be required 
to perform a given task or answer questions at a minimum level of 
proficiency (such as 70 percent or 3 out of 4) before he is 
considered to have mastered the objective and allowed to proceed to 
the next higher or more complex instructional level. Questions or 
tasks on a CRT represent skills, abilities, or knowledge that 
students are expected to achieve or answer in order to demonstrate 
mastery. Because CRTs focus on specified objectives that students 
are expected to have covered, CRT items are more homogeneous than 
are those on a NRT. 

CRTs can be purchased from publishing companies in the form of 
prescriptive tests or they can accompany texts as mastery tests. 
Standardized achievement tests that usually yield norm-referenced 
scores, such as percentiles, can be scored in criterion-referenced 
terms (noting the percent of items correct on each of the 
objectives) . CRTs can be built by teach'^rs or program directors 
frojn item banks. The most common examples of CRTs are teacher-made 
tests . 

The Texas Educational Assessment o^ Minimum Skills (TEAMS), 
required for high school diplomas in Texas, is a CRT. Test items 
on TEAMS are designed to sample specific essential elements that 
are to be taught to all students in the state; students are 
expected to be able to master the objectives on the test. Mastery 
criteria are predetermined for each subtest area and usually are 
established empirically, based on an analysis of scores actually 
attained by groups of students and the numbers of students who 
would pass or master the test at various cut scores. TEAMS has been 
equated to a NRT, the Metropolitan Achievement Test« 6th edition 
(MAT6) , so that a norm-referenced score can be generated along with 
the TEAMS mastery score. This linkage was accomplished by testing 
approximately 12,000 Texas students with bolh the TEAMS and the 
MAT6 during .985-8b; it allows schools to estimate how their 
students compare with students nationally who have taken the M\T6. 

Criterion-referenced tests are particularly useful for formative 
evaluation because of their direct instructional referents. They 
provide ongoing process information on individuals as well as 
classes. CRTs are used for diagnosis and placem4.nt as well as 
monitoring and can provide mastery checks and profiles of 
individual students and classes. They are also used as 
end-of -course achievement tests. Analysis of CRT results allows 
the teacher to determine whether a student has achieved a specific 
objective and is ready to move to enrichment, to the next 
objective, or if he needs to be retaught the current objective. 
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Areas of high and v performance are easily identifiable so that 
remedial prov.^ ;ims ..using on areas of weakness can be devised. 

Sample CRT score rop^rt- 

An example of a CRT score output can be taken from the TEAMS 
results. Figure 12 shows an individual student report for a 
hypothetical student indicating the particular objectives within 
each subtest area the student mastered along vith the number of 
items answered correctly, a boxed question about mastery with 
"yes" or "no" makes clear whether the student mastered the overall 
subtest. Reporting mastery by individual objective provides the 
teacher with detailed information for instructional planning. 



Figure 12 
Individual student Report 
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In the example, the student mastered the math and reading subtests 
overall even though four objectives in math and two in reading were 
not mastered. In writing, the multiple-choice objectives all were 
mastered but the writing sample was not; therefore, the overall 
writing subtest was not mastered. Remediation for this student 
should include: practice in writing; in reading - drawing 
conclusions and cause and effect; and in mathematics - decimals, 
word problems (ratio, proportion, percent) , personal finance 
problems, and areas of rectangles and triangles. 

An overall class summary for a CRT subtest showing the group's 
mastery level is shown in Figure 13. From this format, the teacher 
can see at a glance the specific areas of non-mastery for each 
student. The teacher can use this information to target specific 



Figure 13 
Class Summary 



■ — COf.rlOENTtAL 

«tc$K TEXAS EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF MININ JM SKILLS 




objectives and specific students for remediation and in planning 
study groups. Based on percent mastery of the sample data, the 
following objectives call for remediation: 



There are four students listed who did not master the overall 
subtest. They need intensive, in-dept' remediation on all 
objectives. 



self -Assessment to explain score variation 

Following the reporting of tesv. scores in a format to facilitate 
individualized planning, the teacher needs to understand why 
students scored as they did. In interpreting test scores, whether 
from a NRT or CRT, it is useful to look both at individual student 
gains and at classroom averages. On a NRT, if the average class 
of test scores increases or decreases considerably from one year to 
the next, and on a CRT, if mastery levels vary to a large extent 
across students or between classes, the teacher should conduct a 
self-study to investigate all possible causes for the changes. If 
students did not achieve or show expected gain, there is a reason. 
Lack of progress by the student cannot be blamed on the student's 
lack of ability or lack of motivation - without, at least first, 
conducting a self-assessment of classroom variables in instruction 
and curriculum areas as they actually occurred in a given course. 
Similarly, if significant gains were made, the teacher should 
investigate and document reasons for the gains. The question 
teachers should ask is: "Of all of the variables that existed and 
1 iteracted in the classroom, which ones irpacted student scores in 
a way to cause them to increase or decrease?" 

The self-assessment list in Figure 14 provides a useful process 
tool to check the performance of teachers and students in each 
course. It does not take long to scan, applying each of the 
questions to the course at hand. A check may be sufficient on most 
items. On others, especially where changes occurred, supporting 
comments would heJp clarify and document variations in materials or 
strategies that were used in a particular course. Because teachers 
are held accountable for the progress of their students, such a 
tool is a valuable means for teachers to check their various 
methodologies and techniques used with individual students in a 
given course and to provide a stimulus for clasfiroom ideas. 



Objective 



Percent of class not mastering 



Fact, opinion 
Cause and effect 
Author's point of view 
Sequencing of events 
Drawing c^ nclusions 
Main iaea 
Specific details 



46% 
43% 
43% 
36% 
25% 
21% 
21% 
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Figure 14 



Self-Assessment to Identify Variables 
Impacting Student Scores 

Was the average entry level of students significantly higher 
or lower than in other years or for other courses? 

Were the course objectives clearly specified and did students 
understand and agree with them? 

Was the curriculum material clear and well sequenced and did 
it cover an appropriate amount of content? 

Were the instructional strategies appropriate for the 
particular group of students, in terms of pacing and language 
used? 

Were multiple media - such as films, filmstrips, videotapes, 
and audio cassettes - used along with written materials to 
match the learning styles of all students? 

Were various modes of presentation - such as learning centers, 
computers, and independent self -paced materials - incorporated 
into the classroom to supplement written and oral 
presentations and to sustain students' attention and 
motivation? 

Were students required to produce both written and oral 
responses? 

Was there sufficient ongoing m^ nitoring of student progress 
during the course, such as checks for understanding and lesson 
or unit mastery checks? 

Were assessment instruments and procedures standardized ind 
appropriate in terms of matching the instructional objectives 
and the time and emphasis given to various aspects of the 
curriculum? 

Did reteaching occur at points where students failed to 
achieve mastery? 

Were task analyses performed to determine prerequisite skills 
to break down objectives and lessons into manageable units? 

Was sufficient time on task allocated for the subject or skill 
area not mastered? 
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USING TEST RESULTS FOR INSTRUCTIONS 



This section presents sample test objectives* and provides 
instructional techniques for each subtest area. 



Vocabulary 

Vocabulary subtests are designed to assess the knowledge and 
understanding of words which aie frequently encountered by students 
in the work place or within daily activities. These subtests 
measrre same meaning and opposite meaning words, words in context, 
multi -meaning words and affixes. Vocabulary subtests can be used 
to indicate the extent to which a student has acquired a working 
vocabulary that is necessary for functioning in the adult world. 
For students requiring assistance in this area, the following 
instructional techniques are suggested for vocabulary development: 

1. Write a series of words on the chalkboard that 
focuses on the types of words used on government 
forms, job applications, and credit applications. 
Discuss the meanings of the words in the contexts 
used. 

2. Have students bring in favorite recipes. (Reading 
a recipe correctly and understanding the vocabulary 
can mean the difference between a good dish and a 
bad one.) Check to be sure students understand the 
recipe vocabulary, i.e., yolk, container, combine, 
reduce, and recipes abbreviations, i.e., oz., c, 
tsp., lb. 

3. Bring a variety of labels from household and food 
products. Focus on the words students need to know 
and discuss these words as they are used in context. 

4. Have students categorize lists of words, such as cars, 
holidays, utensils, and clothing. Once the categories 
are determined, have the students write as many words 

as they can to fit each category. This can also be done 
orally. 



* Examples used are from the subtests of ^BLE and TABE 

Complete Battery Tests, and the Texas Educc^tional Assessment 
of Minimum Skills. Activities were generated from classroom 
observations and teacher comments. 
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Using samples of advertisements from magazines and 
newspapers, make a list of commonly used words and 
discuss their meanings as used in nontext. Focus on 
propaganda and the hidden meanings behind these 
words. ' 

Working in pairs, ask each student to tell a partner 
how to tie shoelaces, or how to prepare a peanut 
butter sandwich. The student receiving the 
information should write down the directions given. 
Ask the class if directions given were clear, 
correct, and in order. 



Reading 

Pe^^ing comprehension subtests are designed to measure students' 
comprehension of written material. Most reading passages include 
material of a functional nature (signs, advertisements, and 
letters) and of an educational nature. Each passage is followed by 
a series of questions designed to test a student's ability not only 
to comprehend what is explicit in the material, but also to make 
inferences and to draw conclusions from what is given. Items 
measure skills in understanding passage details, character 
analyses, main ideas, generalizations, forms of writing, and author 
techniques. 

The subtests measure comprehension through two approaches: (1) as 
it xalates to the type of material being read (functional or 
educational) and (2) as it relates to the questions being asked 
(literal or inferential). The following instructional suggestions 
are categorized according to the objectives measured by each 
subtest. 

Functional Reading calls for the ability to read and comprehend 
material that is essential for survival in everyday society. 
Functional reading tasks involve such areas as reading help wanted 
and other advertisements, signs, lists, letters, and applications. 

1. Bring in samples of help wanted ads. Start by 
having the students read the ads and ask simple 
questions such as, "Who has what for sale and 
where?" Focus on the inferences which can be drawn 
from such phrases as "easy credit payments", "no 
money down", and "econouy size". 

2. Practice following directions by filling out forms, 
e.g., job applications, IRS forms, and driver's 
license forms. 
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3. Bring in sample restaurant menus. Have th » students 
read the menus and answer questions concerning 
prices and food items availe^le. 

4. Make up a directory for a department store. List 
items that can be located in this store. Ask the 
students where the items can be found. 

5. Bring in a variety of reading materials such as 
insurance forms, utility bills, and paycheck 
stubs. Modify the materials to meet the students' 
Tevel and have them read the materials and answer 
questions. 

E^Ugatignfll Reading involves material that is typically found in 
textbooks for a given content area. A student who has difficulty 
in this area might also have a problem with vocabulary. Therefore 
it would be helpful to compare performance in reading comprehension 
with that in vocabulary. If performance in both areas is low, 
select materials and instructional techniques that include not only 
a variety of educational reading passages but also include a heavy 
emphasis on vocabulary development and dictionary practice. 

1. Make a list of abbreviations such as appt., 
R.S.V.P., wk., hgt., Jr., etc., and lave the 
students apply the meanings. A list of 
abbreviations can be found in many dictionaries. 

2. Bring a variety of textbooks to class. Let 
students practice reading the table of 
contents and using an index. 

3. Arrange a trip to the local librar^v. Explain 
the layout of the library and let students 
practice using the card catalog file and 
reference materials. 

Literal Comprehension refers to the ability to comprehend stated 
meanings and details given in a particular passage. In teaching 
literal comprehension skills, select material of high interest to 
the students. 

1. Read a short newspaper article or magazine article. 
Have the students give a possible headline or tell 
the main idea. 

2. After the students have read a story, have them list 
things that happened in order, with and without 
referring to the story. 
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3. leach the parts of a book of nonfiction. Discuss 
the probable content based on reviewing the title, 
table of contents, and index. 

Infgrgntial Comprehensioii is the ability to infer additional 
meanings from a passage. These meanings are not directly stated 
and therefore go beyond the literal level of comprehension. The 
material selected to teach this skill should be relatively easy and 
student related. 

1. Have t-he students read a story. The difficulty of 
the story will depend upon the students' level. 
Ask the following c[uestions after the adults have 
finished reading: 

a. What was the story about? 

b. What would make a good title? 

2. Bring in a variety of political cartoons. Have 
students interpret the meanings. 

3. Bring in newspapers that contain competing ads 
and ask the students to compare various prices. 
Grocery ads work well. 

4. Bring in examples of propaganda used in 
advertisements. Tape-recorded speeches made by 
politicians may also be used. Discuss the 
examples of propaganda and analyze what was written 
or what was sa^d. 



Spelling 

Spelling subtests measure application of rules for consonants, 
vowels and various structural forms. The spelling words are 
usually selected to be representative of the types of words 
that adults need in written communication. The words also 
sample the most common phonetic and structural principles 
of spelling. Adult students need to spell correctly wher* 
filling out various forms such as job applications, credit 
card applications, loan applications, and government forms, 
and when writing letters of application or complaint. Spelling 
te::ts usually have objectives dealing with sight words, 
structural and phonemic skills, and homophones. 

Sight ypr<iig are words that must be memorized because they defy 
common spelling principles. Sighw words are used frequently in 
written communication and are best learned through the practice of 
writing. 
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gtrygtwral Principles are associated with the addition of 
inflectional endings and affixes to common base words. 



Phonetic Principles involve the relationship between letters 
and sounds. 

Homophones are words that are pionounced the same but differ in 
spelling and meaning. Since the spelling of a homophone is 
governed by the meaning of the word, the word must be 
presented in context. 

The followina ijistructional suggcistions are provided for dealing 
with improving spelling ability. 

Encourage students to keep track of words whose 
spelling they find difficult. (An awareness of 
particular spellinc problems will help those 
pre lems disappear.) 

2. Write a series of sentences on the chalkboard. 

Misspell sight words in these sentences. Challenge 
the students to locate the misspelled words and 
correct the spelling of each. 

3 Give students pairs of words and h-^ve tLem use the 
dictior^T^j' to check spelling, e.g., recommend, 
reccommend; occassion, occasion; nineth, ninth. 

4. List a variety of nouns on the chalkboard. Have 
students form the plurals of these nouns. This 
activity may be used to teach the structural rules 
invw^ving forming plurals of nouns. Select the 
rules appropriate for each level. 

5. Have students find examples of prefixes and suffixes 
in advertisements and newspaper articles. Discuss 
the examples and their meanings. 

6. List words such as sent, went, rent, and bent on 
the chalkbodiLU. Have students add to the list. 

7. Have students list words with the same consonant 
sounds. Exa^/es are bad, se^d, lad, i>ad. 

8. Make a list of coimon hc^ophones (steak, stake; 
born, borne; capital, capitol; principle, 
principal) . Have students write sentences using 
these homophones correctly in cr'-t^'xt. 

9. Write sample sentences using homophones. Use these 
homophone*: incorrectly a "lave the students supply 
the correct homophone for each sentence. 
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Language 



i^nqy^qg subtests are usually organized into two parts: language 
.mechanics and language expression. Capitalization and punctuation 
Skills (language mechanics) measure the correct use of capital 
letters and of periods, commas, guestion marks, exclamation points, 
apostrophes, and colons, while applied grammar (language 
expression) mearures skills in using various parts of speech 
organizing sentences, agreement of subjects and verbs, and writing 
for clarity. The followiiig instructional suggestions are 
categorized according to the objectives measured by the subtest. 



Punctuation and Capitalization (Language Mechanics) 

1. Review capitalization rules. Write a series of 
sentences using only lower-case letters and have 
students insert capital letters where needed. 

2. Review punctuation rules. Have students punctuate 
a series of sentences. 

3. Have .w'-.udents do a variety of writing (resumes, 
letter^;, recipes, and instiniction^) . Make sure 
that the assignment is relevant, - d the difficulty 
is based on the students' level. Have students 
proofread their writing for correct punctuation 
and capitalization. 



Applied Grairmar (Language Expression) 

4. Bring in examples of non tandard usage that 

occasionally appear in advertisements. Discuss 
these examples. 

>. Write sentences on the chalkboard and deliberately 
make mistakes in applied grammar. Have students 
identify the errors and correct them. 

6. Have students write a variety of business letters 
(a letter of complaint, a letter ordering a 
particular product, a letter applying for a job) . 
Discuss eacn piece of writing individually with 
each student. Point out errors in applied grammar 
and make suggestions for improvement. 
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Writing 



The new GED test require^i students to pass a holistically scored 
writing sample. 

Schedule time for students ac all levels to write at 
least a paragraph during each class session. Score 
holistically. 

MATHEMATICS 

The mathematics section on most tests includes mathematics 
computations (Number operations) and mathematics concepts and 
applications (Problem Solving). Nimber Operations stibtt^sts 
are designed to assess concepts of numbers and computation. 
Objectives include reading and writing numerals, interpreting 
fractions, factorization, ratio, proportion, pex*cents, equf^tions, 
and using zero as an operator. Students are asked to use addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division with whole numbers, 
fractions and decimals to compute answers to number problems they 
are likely to encounter. 

Problem Solving subtests assess stud«^nts' ability ^,o determine 
an outcome (reasoning skills needed for practical problem solving) , 
to record and retrieve informatior, to measure, and to use 
geometric concepts. 

The following instructional suggestions are provided for improving 
students' matheinatics computation and problem solving skills. 

1. Bring a variety of hOT^sehold and food products to 
class. Label each prcduct with a price. Give 
students an imaginary amount of money and have them 
determine wh?.t they can buy. Use this activity to 
practice making change. 

2. Bring in mail-order catalogs or newspaper 
advertisements which list several items to be sold 
and the corresponding prices. Have students write 
word problems using the matt»rials. For example, 
••Shirts are on sale 2 for $30.00. If Lee buys 4 
shirts, how much will he spend?** Have the class 
discuss how each problem can be solved. 

3. Use a checkbook to teach decimals. Reading and 
writing decimal numerals on checks gives concrete 
meaning to the translation of words to decimal 
numbers. Relate work with integers to checkbook 
balances. The use of savings deposits and 
withdrawals can also be used to increase math 
skills. 
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4. Locate a variety of tables and graphs for recording 
and retrieving information. Such examples can 
typically be found in news magazines. Give 
students opportunities to read and interpret these 
graphs • 

5. Have students exaiuine a map or do research on the. 
United States in order to answer historical and 
geographical questions involving percent s. For 
example, ••What percent of the 50 states has a 
mandatory seat belt law?" "What percent of the 50 
states has a common border with Mexico?" 

6. Bring in a variety of recipes. Use these recipes to 
teach measurement and computation with fractions. 

7. Bring in a variety of measurement instruments 
(ruler, yardstick, cup, pint, quart, cans, clock, 
and thermometer) . Give students practice in reading 
and interpreting these instrtunents . 

8. Have students bring in current statistics from tne 
sports page of the newspaper. Use these numbers to 
form round \ng problems, i.e., have stuaents round 
each number to the nearest ones, tenths, and 
hundredths . 

9. Working in pairs or individually have students 
develop a budget using their own salary or a 
hypothetical jL^alary showing living expenses. 

10. Bring in restaurant bills or restaurant menus. Have 
students practice reading a restaur- nt menu, 
practice calculating a restaurant bill, learn to 
estimate tips and calculate sales tax* 
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EXAMPLES OF TEST OBJECTIVES * 



ERLC 



ABLE rMath^ - Level 7/:^ 

Demonstrate an understanding of the concepts of 
number, numeration, place value, and the operations 
to read and write numerals. 

2 Add, subtract, multiply, and divide with whole 
numbers, fractions, and decimals; compute using 
percents and exponents; and solve simple equations. 

3 Solve consumer-related problems using whole 
numbers, fractions, decimals, and percents. 

4 Read and interpret information presented in a graph, 
table, or gauge. 

5 Recognize geometric properties and compute the 
perimeter, area, and volume of shapes. 

6 Apply knowledge and understanding of the units of 
mc \sure related to time, distance, money, and 
quantity. 

TABE - Math Level f Includes All Levels^ 
Objective 

1-3 Add whole numbers, decimals, and fractions. 
4-6 Subtract whole numbers, decimals, and fractions. 
7-9 Multiply whole numbers, decimals, and fractions. 
10-12 Divide whole numbers, decimals, and fractions. 

13 Solve computatio: problems involving integers dnd 
percents. 

14 Solve ccinputation problems involving algebraic 
expressions. 

15 Demonstrate an understanding of numeration. 

16 Demonstrate an understanding of number sentences. 

17 Demonstrate an understanding of number theory. 

18 Demonstrate an understanding of problem solving. 

19 Demonstrate an understanding of measurement. 

20 Demonstrate an understanding of geometry. 

TEAMS rMath - Exit Level s 
Obi ective 

1 Select the set of number «• ordered from least to 
greatest. 

2 Round numbers to a particular place va' 

3 Identify equivalent fractions, decimal , and 
per.^ents. 

4 Convert numbers from exponential notation to 
standard notation. 

*0^jectives apps^r in abbreviated form, ^or more detailed 
test specifications, see the test roanua^B. 
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5 Solve problems involving addition/ subtraction/ 
multiplication of fractions and mixed numbers. 

6 Use the basic operations to solve decimal problems* 

7 Solve problems involving addition of integers. 

8 Solve word problems involving multiple operations of 
whole numbers, decimals, fractions, and mixed 
numbers. 

9 Solve word problems involving proportions. 

10 Soi'^n word problems involving percent. 

11 Sox#e word problems involving metric/customary 
measurements using the basic operations. 

12 Solve problems involving geometric formulas. 

13 Use geometric properties to solve problems involving 
geometric shapes. 

14 Solve word problems involving averages. 

15 Solve word problems involving simple probability. 

16 Use information from graphs and tables to solve word 
problems. 

17 Solve word problems using formulas. 

18 Solve problems to determine the value of a variable. 
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ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

(ABE} 



ADULT BASIC EDUCATION (ABE) 



Adult Basic Education (ABE) or Basic Education (BE) is an 
educational program for adults who function below the ninth grade 
level in reading, writi.ig, English, general mathematics, and other 
generally required school subjects. 

In the ABE area, 22 tests were identified by 119 returned surveys. 
Of these surveys, 27 teachers indicated they used tests which they 
had developed themselves for their own classes. 

The following assessment instruments were identified by 70% of ABE 
teachers as the most frequently used assessment instruments for 
Adult Basic Education classes. 

Tests of Adult Basic Education (CTB/McGraw Hill) 

Wide Range Achievement Tests (Jastrak Associates) 

Adult Basic Learning Examination (Psychological Corporation) 

The Official GED Practice Test (Cambridge Publishing Company) 

Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests (Riverside Publishing Company) 

General Educational Performance Index (Steck-Vaughn) 

Reading for Understanding (Science Research Associates, Inc.) 
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ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENTS 



1- TESTS OF ADULT BASIC EDUCATION (TABE) 

The most frequently used assessment instrximent for ABE 
classes is the TABE (Tests of Adult Basic Education) . 
The TABE consists of achievement t^^sts in reading, 
mathematics, and language. The test items are adapted 
from the 1970 edition of the California Achievement Tests 
(CAT 70) and reflect language and content appropriate for 
adults. They ere designed to measure the understanding 
and application of conventions and principles, not to 
measure specific knowledge or recall of facts. 

Test results are used to provide instructional 
information about a student's achievement level in 
reading, mathematics, and language, to identify strengths 
and weaknesses, to measure growth after skill 
instruction, and to aid the teacher in preparing an 
individualized instructional program. The use of a 
Locator Test which is designed to identify the 
appropriate TABE level for students is recommended. This 
test consists of both vocabulary and mathematics 
computation. 

The TABE itself has three levels: E (easy, grades 2.5 - 
4.9), M (medium, grades 4.5 - 6.9), and D (difficult, 
grades 6.5 - 8.9). Based on the student's performance on 
the Locator Test, the teacher selects the appropriate 
test for the student's skill level. Norms have been 
established (based on the correlation of the TABE to the 
CAT) and provide raw scores, grade equivalent scores, and 
scale scores. 

The TABE is designed for hand scoring and is both quick 
and easy to score. This provides the teacher with 
immediate information essential in identifying an 
instructional program appropriate for the student. 



Te?i<?h^rs' Evaluation of the TABE 

Teachers generally feel that the TABE is a good 
assessment tool in that it assists in identifying 
appropriate class placement, selection of appropriate 
materials, focuses on jtrengths and weaknesses, and in 
develrpment of group assignments, lesson plans, and 
appropriate textbook selection. 

ABE teachers feel that older students and non-native 
speakers have difficulty with Ti BE test instructions and 
procedures. The time limits of the TABE wake -ome 
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students nervous, especially if it is the student's first 
or second class visit. Recent dropouts generally do 
better than older students who have been away from the 
classroom for a much greater length of time. 

In administering the TABE to handicapped adults, teachers 
may choose to give the test orally and/or individually. 

Teachers do not recommend using the TAPE with limited 
English speaking students since it causes anxiety, but 
they do feel that it is a good test to use for placing 
students in ABE or GED classes. The test results assist 
the teacher in identifying where to begin instruction and 
the student's level of knowledge. ABE teachers also use 
the test to review skills and provide the student with an 
evaluation tool to assess his own progress. 
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WIDE RANGE ACHIEVEMENT TEST (WHAT) 

The Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) is the second most 
frequently used assessment instrument in Adult Basic 
Education classes. The WRAT is used primarily as a 
screening tool. 

WRAT results are used in diagnosis of disabilities, in 
determining instructional levels, and to assist in 
grouping students. There are tvo levels cf the WRAT: 
Level I is designed for use with students ages 5.0 
through 11. 11 but is also used in assessing adult 
learners; Level II is designed for use with students 
12.0 years through mdult. The WRAT is hand scored and 
provides grade equivalent scores, standard scares, and 
percentile ranks for each of the three subtests (Reading, 
Spelling, and Arithmetic) . 



TgflChgfg' Evaluation ^ WRAT 

Teachers generally feel that the WRAT is easy to 
administer &nd that results determine a student's reading 
level, an overall educational level, and assist in 
program placement for both ABE and GED students. 
Teachers have adapted the test for special 
populai:,ons/handicapped adults by limiting the amount of 
reading, modifying instructions, or orally administering 
the test. 

ABE teachers use test results to place students in 
appropriate grade levels and textbooks, to identify 
strengths and weaknesses, to group students according to 
abilit> to design a course of study, to develop academic 
and vocational goals, and to develop lesson plans. 

Some teachers feel the vocabulary portion of the WRAT 
contains words which are intimidating to students. 
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ADULT BASIC LEARNING EXAMINATION (ABLE) 



The Adult Basic Learning Examination (ABLE) is the third 
Eiost frequently used instrument used to assess adults. 
It is a battery of tests designed to measure the level of 
educational achievement among adults. The test iteiis are 
adult-oriented, presented in a non-threatening format, 
and cover basic skill areas of reading, mathematics, and 
language arts. 

The ABLE consists of three levels: Level I is for adults 
who have had from 1 to 4 years of formal education (the 
primary grades) ; Level 2 is for adults who have had from 
5 to 8 years of schooling (the intermediate grades ; and 
liCvel 3 is for adults who have had at least eight years 
of schooling but who ha/e nor graduated from high school 
(the high school ^ears). 

The SelectABLE is a screening device used in conjunction 
with the ABLE, The SelectABLE determines which level of 
the ABLE test to administer to a student. It contains 45 
multiple-choice questions covering verbal and numerical 
concepts • 

Students record their answers to the SelectABLE and the 
ABLE on a Ready Score answer sheet which provide teachers 
vith immediate score results. The ABLE provides raw 
scores, scale scores, percentile ranks, stanines, and 
normal curve equivalents. The ABLE test has been equated 
to the Stanford Achievement Test series and has norms 
which have been developed for use with adult students. 

Teachers^ Evaluation o£ ^le ABLE 

ABE teachers generally use the ABLE results to identify 
strengths and weaknesses of students, to jJentify 
instructional levels, to provide appropriate level 
materials, and to determine if a student is ready to take 
a GED practice test. 

Teachers adapt the ABLE for use with handicapped adults 
by auministering the test orally or by having the student 
dictatr his/her answers. 

Teachers note that students with a higher educational 
background complete the ABLE test more quickly and 
easily. They consider the ABLE an easy test to 
administer and easy to grade. Teachers and students like 
receiving instant feedback. 

The ABLE test is a good instrument for ABE and GED 
placement. 
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THE OFFICIAL GED PRACTICE TEST 

A niomber ABE teachers recommend the Official GED 
Practice Test for use with adult basic education 
students. The GED tests make it possible for qualified 
individuals to earn high school equivalency diplomas or 
certificates. They are designed to measure the major 
outcomes and skills generally associated with four years 
of regular high sc'.ool instruction. The tests use a 
multiple-choice format for each of five subject areas: 
writing skills, social studies, science, reading skills, 
and mathematics. 

There are two Official GED Practice Test forms (Forms A 
and B) to help students determine their readiness to take 
the full length GED tests. The Practice Test forms 
contain a representative sampling of the types of 
questions and content areas covered in the full length 
tests. Results can be reviewed by the instructor and 
provide an estimate of a student's probable degree of 
success on the full length tests. Results will also 
identify subject area clusters in which instiniction and 
further study may be necessary. 



T^agners' Ev^^^at^o^ Qf tHe Official GED Practice Test 

In administering the test for special populations or 
handicapped adults, teachers will give the test orally or 
individually if needed. 

Teachers use the Official GED Practice Test results to 
identify further areas of study, to identify student 
strengths and weaknesses, and to determine student 
placement. They find that younger students generally 
perform better than older adults who have not been in the 
classroom or done any test taking recently. The test 
provides teachers with a means of identifying remediation 
materials and provides opportunities for students to 
assess their preparedness for the GED test. 

The Official GED Practice Test is not generally 
recommended for limited English speaking stuc^ents because 
it tends to cause anxiety for them. 
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GATES-MACGINITIE READING TESTS 

The Gates MacGinit e Reading Tests identify the general 
level of reading achievement of individual students. The 
test is composed of two parts: vocabulary (word 
knowledge) and reading comprehension. The test consists 
of seven lavels which are based on grade levels: Level R 
(grades i.o - 1.9), Level A (grades 1.5-1.9), Level B 
(grade 2), Level C (grade 3), Level D (grades 4-6), Level 
E (grades 7-9), and Level F (grades 10-12). Each level 
of the test has two forms. 

The Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests assist teachers in 
identifying students who need additional or special 
instruction, in making decisions abc^t the grouping of 
students, and in identifying appropriate instructional 
levels. 

The test can be hand scored and yields raw scores, 
percentile ranks, normal curve equivalents, stanines, 
grade equivalents, and extended scale scores. 



T^apti^rg^ gvaluation of tiie Gates-MacGinitie Reading 
Tests 

The Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests are considered by 
teachers to be easy tests to administer and to <jrade. 
They provide good feedback to students on weak areas. 
The results of the test give a true placement level for 
GED and ABE students. Teachers have found, however, that 
older students are somewhat embarrassed to take this test 
and therelore do not do as well on it as younger 
students. 

The Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests can be administered 
orally and/or individually for handicapped students. 
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GENERAL EDUCATIONAL PERFORMANCE INDEX (GEPI,^ 



Vhe General Educational Performance Index is a tool used 
to assess GED preparedness. The test measures the 
student's understanding of topics in thf^ following area, 
writing skills, reading skills, mathematics, social 
studies, and science. The test scores are designed to 
indicate the level of understanding and to predict 
probable uccess on a GED test. Results aid teachers in 
identify ina areas in need of remediation. It is also an 
excellent vool which can be used to increase students' 
confidence in performing well on a GED test. 

The reading level of the GEPI ranges from 8th to 12t? 
grade. There are two forms of the test (Forms AA and 
BB) . The test is hand scored using scoring templates. 

Isafibfitri. Evg^luation af tlie General Educational 
lfiDS£ Index 

Teachers feel the General Educational Performance index 
is a gcod too3. ^vith which to measure a student's 
knowledge in sach of the five subtest areas, to identify 
class pla::ement, and to ic ntify student strengths and 
weaknesses:. It is considc ed to be an excellent 
predictor zi zr^cceFSf: on the GED. The test mav be 
adminip/cered orally or individually to handicapped 
studeuts. Teachers hav« indicated that the test ^ee^ns to 
be Fiorc difficult for pctrsons whose native language is 
Spanish and for those with a weak educational background. 
To;— .hers have found that younger students and older 
SwUdents do w^ll on tni:: test. 
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READING FOR UNDERSTANDING (SRA) 

Reading for Understanding is a reading comprehension 
program which utilizes higher level thinking skills and 
can be used as an enrichment tool for any reading 
program. The program has three levels: Leve? 1 (grades 
1-3), Level -> (grades 3-7), and Level 3 (grades 7-12). 
Each level includes a pre and posttest to assist the 
teacher in determining redding placement, students are 
able to work independently. 



Tgftgherg^ SvaAVtatiPn a! Reading iac Understanding 

Reading for Understanding results ai^sist teci'-hers in 
identifying reading placement, grado level, and in 
appropriate curriculum and reading materials selection. 
Teachers also use the results to place students in either 
an ABE or ESL class based on his/her strength in phonics 
and word recognition. Teachers feel that this is an 
appropriate instrument for all rtudents regardless of age 
exce: t for ESL students because of the language 
difficulty. They recommend adapting Reading for 
Understanding for handicapped students by admin isterinrr a 
lower level test and also by having the student rc ;ponU 
orally to the pre and posttest. 
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Following is ?i chart which provides a sample of the assessment 
instruments which were critiqued by ABE teachers. The instruiaents 
are ranked from the most frequently used for assessing ABE students 
to the least used. 
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SUMMARY OF TESTS I'SED 
ABE 



TEST 



WW 



C£0 



Cates-Hac Ginitie 



Ceneril Education 
Performance Inder 



fteadfng for 
Understeioding 



The Five Subject 
Area GEO Texts 



Reading Progress 
Scale 



San Diego Quick 
Assessrnent 



SlOsson Oral 
Read''n<; Tesi 



PUBLISHER 



. Hill 



Guidance Associates 



Psychological Ccp. 



Co~b r I d«^e 



Riverside 



PERCENTAGE 
USING TEST fOR 



Placement 
Pr-'test 



Placement 
Pretest 



100 
53 



Pretest 



Placer.ent 
Trdeit 



St£ck-V3u9hn 



Science Research 
Associates, Inr 



Carrbridge 



Revrac Publications 



TRENDS 



Slosijn Educational 
Publicacions 



Placement 
Pretest 



100 
63 



Placement 
PoUtest 



50 
67 



Placement 
Pretest 



100 
33 



Plac^nent 
Pretest 



Placement 
Pre/Posttest 



Placem^.*t 
Pre/Posttest 



Placement 
Pre/Posttest 



PERCENTAGE 
AWI.'JISTERING 



TEST GIVEN BY 4 

HOW IT wa: given 



Itt C2y 



1st Day 



93 



1st 



100 



67 



1st Ov 



75 



Stuaent'*; 
abi li ty 



50 



1st Day 



100 



1st Day 



1st Cay 



1st Day 



1st Diy 



leacner yj 

!rd^vid'j2lly 89 



Teacher 93 
Individual ly 93 



7e3Cr,er 92 
Individuelly 100 



Teacher 100 
Individually 100 



Teacher IOC 
Indivioual ly 100 



TCdCner 83 
Individual ly 67 



TIK NEEDED 
TO GIVE TEST 



TEST WAS 
GlVtN 



More IKAn 



-77 



1 Ko'jr 



47 



1 Hour 



40 



No t;ne 



44 



1 Hour 



63 



Over 2 
hours 



33 



Teacher 100 
Individually 100 



1 Hotr 



33 



Teacher 
Individual ly 



Teach. r 
Individually 



Teacher 

Individually 

Teacher 
Individual ly 



1 Hour 



Less than 
30 run. 



TngTTsTT 



"TOT 

1?0 



Engl ish 
Written 



100 
ICO 



Ef,9l 
Wri tten 



100 



Engl ish 
Iv'rittcn 



73 
100 



Engl ish 
Written 



100 
100 



Eng1 ish 
Written 



100 
83 



English 
Written 



.00 



results used to 
obtain grade. _ 
instruct^onXllevelI 



"vrr. — 

In^tr L 



G. E. 
Instr, L. 



Instr. L, 



G. E. 

Instr ! 



G. E 

Irstr. L. 



G. E. 
Instr. L. 



63 
38 



67 



Engl ish 
Written 



Less than 
30 min. 



Le.s than 
30 min 



do«!mw! T ^-"A'" "'"^'^'^ °^ ^"'^"''^ reviewing the specific test and how they are usir., '-.e '.st 

^ possio e p.e.. test could be used for placement, pretest and posttest). percentages given may not eq.al 100? ' 

• Five or less teachers reviewed this test, numbers given are by response, net percentage. 



"igl isn 
Written 



Engl ish 
Oral 



Engl 1 sh 
Oral 



G E. 
Instr. L. 



83 
50 



G. E. 

Instr, L. 



G. E. 
Instr. L. 



G. E. 
Instr. L. 



G E. 
Instr L 



Because multiple ans^^ers were 



SUMMARY OF TESTS USED 
ABE 

(Continued) 



TEST 



PUBLISHER 



Hath Test 



BiUc EssertiAls 
of Hetn 



Betel) Redding 
Inventory 



Corrective Reading 
Hastery Tests 



GEO-100 



Introduction to 
English (1972) 



Nelson Denning 
Reading 



Lubbock AB£ 



Literacy Volunteers 
of ^rerici 



Steck-Vdjg^n 



Steck-Vdughr. 



Science ke5e<;.ch 
Associates, Inc 



Steck-Vaughn 



Cambridge 



Psychological Ccrp. 



FERCENT/iGE 
U5ING TEST FOR 



Placement 
Pre/Posttest 



P!3CcT2nt 

Pretest 



f^laccrent 
Pretest 

r lace<nent 



Placefnent 
Pre/Posttcst 



Placement 
Pretest 



Placement 
Pretest 



Placement 
Pre/Posttest 



PERCENTAGE 
ADMlraSTERING 
U^UiiL— 



1st Day 



1st Day 



1st Oay 
Is^ Day 
1st Day 



1st Week 



A certain 
week 



1st Day 



TEST GIVES BY & 
HOW IT WAS GIVEN 



Teacher 
Individually 



Litera.-^ C 
Indiv:..L:ll> 



Teacher 
Individually 



Sec/Teacher/ 
Aide 



Teacher 
Individually 



Teacher 
Individually 



SeU 

Indr (dually 



Teacher 
Indi v/Gi'Oup 



TI«E fJEEOEO 
TO GIVE TEST 



1 hour 



^0 tl.T.e 
•irit 



2 Hours 



Less than 
30 min 



Less than 
30 min 



No time 
limit 



Not timed 



IS hrs/ 
1 sitting 



TEST WA 
GIVEN 



Engl )sh 
Written 



cngl 1 sh 
Oral 



Engl 1 sh 
Written 



EnjI I in 
Written 



Engl 1 sh 
Oral 



Engl 1 sh 
Written 



English 
Written 



Engl ish 
Written 



RESULTS USEC 
OBTAIN GR''^ 
iNSTP'JCTi 



G. E. 
Instr. I. 



Ir.str L. 



G E. 

fnstr I. 



G E. 
Instr L. 



G E. 
Instr. L. 

Percer } 
Instr. L. 



G E. 
Instr. I. 



G. E. 

Percenti le 



Placement Survey * 
for A8E 



Steck-Vaugnn 



Placement 



Monthly 



Teach/Aide 
Indiv/Group 



2 Hours 



'nglish 
W -itten 



G. E. 
Instr. L. 



Specific Skills * 
Series 



•^'rnell Loft 



1st Day 



Teac'^er 
Individually 



English 
Written 



G. E. 

Percenti le 



CEO Preparation 



Contemporary 



Placement 1 
Pretest 1 



Ist Day 



Teacher 
Grono 



English 
Written 



G. E. 

Instr. L. 



♦1 



Five or less teachers reviewed tnis ^est; nurbers giver are by respor.se, not percentage 
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SUMMARY OF TESTS USED 
ABE 



I 
I 




ERIC 



f^we or lesi tea:fers reviewed tMi test, numbers g)ven 
are by response, not perc»ntage. 
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Of the 119 ABE teachers who completed end returned survey forms, 
27 indicated they had developed assessment instruments for use in 
their own classrooms. These teacher-made tests are primarily used 
for placement purposes and can be administered by either the 
cl^'ssroom teacher or <iu instructional aide. These tests involve 
time limits ranging from 15 minutes to two or more hours. The vest 
results assist teeachers iu determining students' strengths and 
weaknesses as well as ic'.^ntifying program placement and currici am 
materials. 

One of the najor concerns expressed by ABE teachers is the lack of 
coordination between assessment instruments and materials used in 
the classroom. Teachers feel there is a need for social studies 
and science placement tests which correspond to the GED test. 
Teachers would like to use a tes: that is easy to administer and 
grade, inexpensive, and develops iroifl simple language and/or skills 
to complex concepts. 
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ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAijE 
(ESU 
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ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 



English as a Second Language is an educational program for those 
adults needing conversational English language skills. This 
program provides them an opportunity to practice speaking in 
English and listening to spoken English as veil as to read and 
write in the English language - to improve *:heir ability to compete 
and function more fully in everyday living. 

In this area, 107 ESL tests were identified by tha 85 completed 
surveys. On those surveys, 47 teachers indicated they are using 
self -developed tests in their classrooms. 

The majority of ESL tests identified are teacher-developed 
instruments. However, the following publisher-developed 
instruments were identified by the ESL teachers: 

ESL interview Questionnaire [placement instnunent] 

LADO English Series (Regents Pui)lishing Company) 

New Horizons '.n English (Addison-Wesley Publishing Company) 

Laubach Way to Reading (Nevr Readers Press company) 

These instruments reflect the most frequently used assessment 
instruments in English as a Second Language classes (other than 
teacher-made tests) . 
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ESL INTERVIEW QUESTIONNAIRE 



The ESL Interview Questionnaire guide asks the student to 
respond orally to questions concerning his/her persona? 
background. Based on the completeness of the student's 
responses in English, the teacher assesses his/her oral 
communication skills, when the student encounters 
difficulty in responding, the interview is stopped and 
the student is placed in an appropriate ESL level. The 
number of questions on the interview sheet may vary from 
10 to 20. Using this inatrximent the teacher is able to 
readily determine ESL level placement. 



Teacherg' Evaluation fi£ tfag jgL Interview Questionnaire 

ESL teachers find th^ interview guide is easy to 
administer, grade, and use. It can be lised with any 
student to assess oral communication skills. The results 
assist teachers in determining the appropriate level and 
materials to use wit'i each student. 
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LADO ENGLISH SERIES 



The LADO English Series teaches th communicative skills 
by introducing and practicing all structures in natural, 
meaningful contexts- There are six levels in the series 
and they tnke a student from a zero level knowledge of 
English to basic facility in the four language skills. 
Dialogues at the end of each unit provide speaking 
practice, and refresher units test material previously 
introduced. Reading and listening exercises are followed 
by multiple-choice questions or closure drills to test 
comprehension. Stud^jnts review those modules whic^ 
correspond to items missed on the test. 



feac^ers^ Evaluation of the lADO English Series 

The results from the LADO English Series assessment tests 
allow the teacher to determine students' strengths and 
weaknesses, to establish instructional levels, and to 
identify remediation areas. 

Adaptations of the series for handicapped adults include 
oral presentations, use of books, take-home materials, or 
working with -\ ^student cn a one-to-one basis. 

ESL teachers find that students with a better educational 
background tend to do better on the test while those 
students who lack educational experiences often become 
frustri*ted. The oral test allows i.**ny students to 
perform better since they are not expected to spell or 
write correctly. 

Teachers consider the series an excellent tool to use 
with students since it assesses students' strengths, 
weaknesses, and their knowledge of the material. 
However, the series favors an aural-oral approach to ESL. 
Some teachers would like to see more written skills in 
^he series. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN ENGLISH 



The New Horizons in English series provides content 
emphasizing motivation, reinforcement, and development of 
communicative competence. The series is graded from 7th 
through adult with six levels. A placement test package 
is also available. 



Tgflgh^rs^ Evaluation New Horizons in English 

The primary purpose of the New Horizons in English 

placement tests is to determine class placement. 

ESL teachers also use this series to assess students' 

strengths and weaknesses as well as to provide 

information on how to group students according to their 

abilities. 
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SUMMARY OF TESTS USED 



ESL 



TtST 


PU3L '.R 


PcRCENT^GE * 
USING TEST FOH 


PERCENTAGE * 
ADMINISTERING 
If ST ON 


TEST GIVEN BY &* 
HOW r VAS GIVEN 


TiM£ NEEDED * 
TO GIVE TEST 


TES. WAS * 
GIVEN 


PESUuTS U5E0 TO ♦ 
OBTAIN GP^Ot, 
lNSTRUaiON;iLLEV£L 


UOO 

English Series 


Regents Publishing 
Company 


Ongoing fUistery 44 
Pla:efnent 33 


1st Day 44 


leacrer 

Group S9 


i nJUr H4 


^ n<j 1 1 s n 1 uu 
Wr,.ten 89 


Instr. L. 4^ 


New horizons in 
tnqlish *1 


Add 1 son-Wesley 


Placenent 3 


1st Oa> 3 


Teacher 3 

I nu 1 V 1 uud 1 1 y J 


1/2 Hour 3 


English 3 
ui a 1 J 


G. E. 1 
Instr. L. 1 


Leubach Way To 
Reading *] 


New Reader's 
Press 


Placenent 2 

acciTcnt 2 


1st Day 2 


Teacher 3 
Group 


1/2 rour 2 


English 3 
Written 2 

Ernl)*»n r 
Oral 2 


Instr. L. 3 


£>LuA-Oral ■« 
Assessment 


Lltt^r<iCy Vo'gr.tccta 
of America 


1:. W::'s 2 


Individual ly 2 


in, CO Kin J> 


Injtr. L. 2 


ESL Placenent *] 


Texas A 4 I 


Placenent 2 


1st Day 2 


Teacher 2 
Individual ly 2 


1 Hour 2 


English 2 
Sp.^nish 2 
WntUn ^ 


G. E. 1 
Instr. I. 1 


Wsl-sh ESL ♦! 


Texas A & I 


Placement 2 


1st Day 2 


Teacher 2 
Individually 2 


30 Min. 2 


Enalish 2 
Oral 2 


Instr. L. 2 


Wide Ranse «1 
Achieve«ient Test/R 


uaidance Associates 

■ 


Placement 2 

— 


1st Day 2 


Counselor 1 
Teacher I 
Individually 2 


30 Min. : 


English 2 
Written 2 


Instr. I. 2 


Bo tell Reading «1 
Inventory 


Steck-Vaughn 


Placement l 


Ut Day 1 


Staff 1 


30 Min. 1 


English 1 
Written 1 


G. E. 1 


English For a *1 
Changing World 


Scoti-roresman 


Placfrent 1 
Pretest 1 


1st Day 1 


Tea Che- 1 
Individual ly 1 


30 Min. 1 


English 1 
Wrf ,en 1 


Instr. L. 1 


Gates-Mac Ginitie *l 
Reading 


Riverside 


Placement 1 
Pretest 1 


1st Day 1 


Teacher 1 
Individually 1 


Not Timed 1 


English 1 
Written 1 


Instr. L. 1 


Introduction to *1 
• English 


Cambridge 


Placement 1 
Pret'^st ^ 


1st Day 


Teacher 1 
Individually 1 


1 Hour 1 


English 1 
Written 1 


Instr. L. 1 



Percentages gwsn are cdsed on the nuxber of teachers revie^^ing the specific test and hcv/ t^ey are using t^>^ test Because multiple answers v^ere 
possible (i e , test could be used for p1acjn*ent, protest and posttest), percentages given may not e;jjl lOOi 



Fi or less teachers re/iewed this test; nurrbers given are by rtSpcise, not percentage 
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SUMMARY OF TESTS USED 



ESL 
(Continued) 




Modern Anerlcan *1 
English (Otxson) 



Hew Perspectives *1 



Officul '^EO *l 
Pracci e Tests 



Publisher 



TRENDS ; 

U.ofNebr*$ka-Lincoln 



ftegekits 

PubUshfng Coiip«ny 



Passage to 

ESI Literacy 



P1acefi;ent Survey *1 
for A3£ 



RE4D 



SK by Side 



Students Need<x 
Assessment 



Delta Systems Co., inc 



CambDdj? 



Delta Systems Co., Inc 



PERCENTAGE 
USING TEST FOK 



Placement 1 
Pre/Posttest 1 



Pre/Posttest 1 



Placement 



PERCENTAGE 
AOMlNiSTERIfJG 
^^^^ 



TEST GIVEN BY & 
HOW IT WAS GIVEN 



1st and 
Last Day 

Aftpr 
Studing 



1 I 1st Day 



Placement 



Steck-Vaughn 



Literacy Volunteers 
of America 



Cainbridge 
(Kolinsky, Bliss) 



TESOL 

Newsletter (W-I9a5) 



Test of English ♦] 
As a Foreign 



tSL Placement 
Test 



Education Testing 
Service 



Christine Lee 
Trends 



Placement 
Posttest 



Placement 1 
Pre/Posttest 1 



Posttest 



Assessment 1 



Pre/Posttest 1 



Placement 
Pretest 



Ist Day 



Varies 



1st Day 



A.fter 
Studing 



1st Day 



1st Week 
Monthly 



'eacner i 

Individually 1 



Tea:her 1 
Individually 1 



Teacher 1 

Group 1 

Tejcher 1 

Individually 1 



TIME NEEDED 
TO GIVE TEST 



1-1/2 Hours 



Staff 1 
Ind. /Group 1 



1st Day 1 - 



Teacher i 
Indivdually 1 



Teacher l 
Indivdually 1 



Teacher 
Group 



Staff 1 
Ind. /Group 1 



Teacher 
Group 



Teacher 1 

I.-j'-icJually 1 



1 Hour 
VariP^ 



30 Min. 



2 * Hours 



Not Timed 



2 + Hours 



30 Mm. 



1-1/^ Hours 



I Hour 



TEST W;5 
GIVEN 



English 
Oral 

English 

Writ »pn 

Engluh* 
Oral 
Wn r :er 



Wri Ucn 



Eno] ish 
Written 



English 
Written 



English 
Oral 



Engl ish 
W'-itter. 



Engl ish 
Native 



Enql ijh 
Written 



RcSLLTS U$ED TO 
03TAIN GPJiOE, 
iNSTRUCTlONilL IE 



Ir.str. L. 



Instr. L. 
G. E 



Ins^r. L. 



Instr. L. 



English 1 
Oral/written 1 



Instr. L. 



Instr. L. 



1 



Instr. L. 1 



Instr. L. 1 



Instr. L. 1 



♦ Fi/e or less teachers re/iewed th.s test; nijr.b9is given are by response, rot perc-:ntjg?. 
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SUMMARY OF TESTS USED 



ESL 




ERIC 



* Five or less teachers reviewed this test; n'.'^bcrs given 
ar** by re5pon«»o, not percentage. 
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ESL teachers feel there is a need for assessaent instruments that 
assess oral as well as written proficiency. They would like to see 
a vocabulary test developed that would assess a student's 
vocabulary knowledge and reading ability in the student's native 
language (to determine literacy). Tests on terms that are job 
related would also be beneficial. Due to the nature of the class, 
oral proficiency tests are administered indivliually and are time 
consuming; therefore, teachers would like an easy assesfi'ment 
instriiment to use. 



1 !) 0 
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GENERAL 
EDUCATION 

DEVELOPMENT 
(GED3 
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GENERAL EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT (GEO) 



General Education Development (GED) is an education program 
designed for competitive and successful results on the GED test for 
acquisition of a Certificate of High School Equivalency (equivalent 
to grades 9-12). In the area of GED, 36 different tests were 
identified by the 210 surveys returned. From these surveys, 25 
teachers indicated they used tests which they had developed for 
their own classrooms. 

The following assessment instruments are those most frequently 
identified by the surveyed GED teachers: 

Official GED Practice Test (Cambridge Faiblishing Company) 

Tests of Adult Basic Education (CTB/McGraw Hill) 

General Educational Performance index (Steck-Vaughn) 

Wide Range Achievement Tests (Jastrak Associates) 

Passing the GED Predictor Test (Scott-Foresman Publishing 
Company) 

The Five Subject Area GED Tests (Cambridge Publishing Company) 
Adult Basic Learning Examination (Psychological Corporation) 
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OFFICIAL GED PRACTICE TESTS 



The most popular assessment instrument used in GED 
classes is the Official GED Practice Tests. The GED 
tests make it possible for qualified individuals to earn 
high school equivalency diplomas or certificates. They 
are designed to measure the major outcomes and skills 
generally associated with four years of regular high 
school instruction. The tests use a multiple-choice 
question format for each of the five subject areas: 
writing skills, reading skills, social studies, science, 
and mathematics. 

There are two official GED Practice Test forms (Forms A 
and B) to help students determine their readiness in 
taking the full length GED tests. The Practice Test 
forms contain a representative sampling of the types of 
questions and content areas covered in the full length 
tests. Results are reviewed by the instructor and 
provide an estimate of a student's probable degree of 
success on the fuii length tests. Results will alpo 
identify subject area clusters in which instruction and 
further study may be necessary. 

Teachers adapted the test for handicapped adults by 
administering it orally and/or individually and by 
providing a taped version for those students with reading 
problems. GED teachers use the test results to identify 
strengths and weaknesses of students, to identify program 
placement, to determine student levels, to develop lesson 
plans, to assess skill mastery, and to provide 
appropriate materials. 

Teachers indicate that older students who have not been 
in the classroom for a number of years sometimes have 
difficulty with math, science, and writing. Students 
with limited English skills also have difficulty with the 
test. Teachers indicate that some colloquial differences 
do ex «?t; Blacks and low income students seem to 
experience more problems with the test. However, the 
test does allow for students to practice test-taking 
skills by using the two forms of the practice test in an 
effort to reduce anxiety levels. 

Tie Official GED Practice Tests allow students to assess 
their own preparedness for the GED test. Those students 
who do well on a subtest are ready to take the GED test 
at a testing center with no further instruction. Teachers 
feel that the pract' tests should be given prior to the 
actual test so that . idents can judge time limits and 
know how fast to work in a given area. The practice 
tests are great confidence builders and results are 
predictive of probable results on the actual test. 
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TESTS OF ADULT BASIC EDUCATION (TABE) 



The second most popular assessment instrument for gED 
classes is the TABE (Tests of Adult Basic Education) . 
The TABE consists of achievement tests in reading, 
mathematics, and language. The test items are adapted 
from the 1970 edition of the California Achievement Test 
(CAT 70) and reflect language and content appropriate for 
adults. They are designed to measure the understanding 
and application of conventions and principles, not to 
measure specific knowledge or recall of facts. 

Test results are used to provide instructional 
information about a student's achievement level in 
reading, mathematics, and language, to identify strengths 
and weaknesses, to measure growth after skill 
instruction, and to aid the teacher in preparing an 
individualized instructional program. The use of a 
Locator Test whicih ir designed to identify the 
appropriate TABE level for students is recommended. This 
test consists of both vocabulary and mathematics 
computation^ 

The TABE itself has three levels: E (easy, grades 2.5 - 
4.9), M (medium, grades 4.5 - 6.9), and D (difficult, 
grades 6.5 - 8.9). Based on the student's performance on 
the Locator Test, the teacher selects the appropriate 
test for the student's skill level. Norms have been 
established (based on the correlation of the TABE to the 
CAT) and provide raw sicores, grade ecjuivalant scores, and 
scale scores. 

The TABE is designed for hand scoring and is both quick 
and easy to score, it provides the teacher with 
immediate information es3ential in identifying an 
instructional program appropriate for the student. 



T^aph^rg' Evaluation of the Tests of Adult Basic 
Education 

Teachers generally feel that the TABE is a good 
assessment tool in that it assists in identifying 
appropriate class placement, selection of appropriate 
materials, focuses on strengths and weaknesses, in 
development of group assignments and lesson plans, and 
appropriate textbook selection. 

Most of the teachers indicate they feel the test is a 
good instrument to assess students' strengths and 
weaknesses; however, the instrument is long and the time 
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limits cause anxiety for some students. The test is excellent 
for determining program placement for GED, ABE, and CBHS 
students. It helps teachers determine where to begin 
remediation with students and where to place them on a 
curriculum continuum. 
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GENERAL EDUCATIONAL PERFORMANCE INDEX (GEPI) 

The General Educational Performance Index is a tool used 
to assess GED preparedness. The test measures the 
student's understanding of topics In the following areas: 
writing skills, reading skills, mathematics, social 
studies, and science. The test scores are designed to 
indicate the level of understanding and to predict 
probable success on a GED test. Results aid teachers in 
identifying areas in need of remediation. It is also an 
excellent tool which can be used to increase students' 
confidence in performing well on a GED test. 

The reading level for the GEPI ranges from 8th to 12th 
grade. There are two forms of the test (Forms AA and 
BB) . The test is hand scored using scoring templates. 

Tgaghgfg^ Evaluation o£ General Educational 
Performance Index 

Teachers generally feel that the GEPI results assist in 
identifying students' strengths and weaknesses, areas in 
need of remediation, determining student groups and class 
placement, as well as predicting readiness to take the 
GED test. CilD teachers have adapted this test for 
handic^ppeo adults by administering it orally or having 
the student dictate his/her responses to someone else. 

Teachers indicate that most students perform well on the 
test after the initial preparation period. However, 
Blacks and Hispanic students tend to read slower and 
therefore take longer to complete the test. Older 
students are willing to take this type of test in order 
to "waste less time in class because of jobs or other 
responsibilities. Teachers note that those students who 
are familiar with testing procedures do better on the 
test. 
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WIDE RANGE ACHIEVEMENT TEST (WRAT) 

The Wide Range Achievement Test fWRAT) is primarily used 
as a screening tool to assist in diagnosis of 
disabilities, in determining instructional levels, and 
to assist in grouping students. There are two levels of 
the WRAT: Level I is designed for use with students ages 
5.0 through 11.11, but is also used in as&^essing adult 
learners; Level II is designed for use with students 12.0 
years through adult. The WRAT is designed to be hand 
scored and provides grade equivalent scores, standard 
scores, and percentile ranks for each of the subtests 
(reading, spelling, and arithmetic) . 



Teachers ' Evaluation of ttie WRAT 

Test results assist teachers in identifying class 
placement, abilities, and learning materials, in 
determining students' strengths and weaknesses, and in 
developing lesson plans. Teachers also feel that the 
WRAT is an excellent tool for assessing students' 
weaknesses in arithmetic and in determining their overall 
level of achievement. 

Teachers note t"hat foreign students experience sone 
difficulty with the reading section. However, older 
students and foreign students have better basic skills in 
math. 

Teachers have adapted this test for handicapped adults 
either by administering the test orally or by having the 
student tested individually by an aide. 
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PASSING THE GED - PREDICTOR TESTS 

This is a complete preparation program for the current 
GED test. The manual utilizes previously learned skills 
for its instructional format. The program includes test 
taking tips developing test taking strategies in order to 
reduce anxiety. The program includes pre and posttests 
to assess students' progress. An answer key, 
explanations, and Information on how to determine a GED 
score is provided. 



Teagh?rg' Evaluation of ^hs. SED Predictor T ests 

Teachers can use the results of the GED Predictor Tests 
to assess student strengths and weaknesses, to identify 
study areas, and to develop individualized instructional 
programs. The results will also give feedback to the 
students as to how well they would perform on a similar 
GED test. 

This test is administered orally to handicapped students 
when necessary. 

Teachers feel that students with a reading level of 10.0+ 
perform better because of higher reading competency and 
vocabulary level. If students have a limited education. 1 
background or are older, they seem to experience some 
difficulty initially. However, after remediation they 
are generally able to pass the post test. The tests are 
also a good tool to build student confidence; these tests 
will assist the student i*. raising his/her overall GED 
score. 

Even though teachers consider the instrument a valid tool 
for assessing students' readiness for the GED test, 
teachers feel the test does not readily identify weak 
areas. Teachers must use an item analysis approach to 
identify weaknesses, and this is a time consuming 
activity. 
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THE FIVE SUBJECT AREA GED TEXTS 

The Five Subject Area GED Texts contain pretests, 
comprehensive units of instruction, examples of specific 
subskills in GED context, pages of practice 
reinforcement, simulated GED tests, test item analysis 
charts, and score analysis charts. This is a 
comprehensive review manual. Diagnostic/prescriptive 
pretests are used to ensure correct placement in the 
textbook for students. Tb^ ''c:idaDility level for the 
instructional text is 6.C - 7.0 which allows students to 
focus on skill acquisition. Simulated GED tests are also 
provided to assess learning end test readiness. 



Tg»gh?rs^ Evaluation of tLe Five S ubject Area GED Texts 

The results of uhe Five Subject Area GED Texts assist 
teachers in determining the appropriate place to begin 
instruction. Teachers indicate that the tests correlate 
with the subject matter presented, allow for students to 
monitor their own progress, and determine readiness for 
the GED test. 

The only adaptation teachers suggested for handicapped 
students is to have the student respond orally to the 
questions and an aide or teacher mark the student's 
responses on the answer sheet. 

Teachers find that foreign students tend to perform 
better on math skills; however, they have difficulty with 
the reading passages. Results from the tests assist 
students in setting study goals for themselves and 
identify further areas of study. 
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7. ADULT BASIC LEARNING EXAMINATION (ABLE) 



The Adult Basic Learning Examination is a battery of 
tests designed to measure the level of educational 
achievement among adults. The test items are 
adult-oriented, presented in a non-threatening format, 
and cover the basic skills in reading, mathematics, and 
the language arts. 

The ABLE consists of three levels: Level I is for adults 
who have hc^d from 1 co 4 years of formal education (the 
piimary grades) ; Level II is for adults who have had from 
5 to 8 years of schooling (the intermediate grades) ; and 
Level III is for adults who have haJ at least eight years 
of schooling but who have not graduated from high school 
(the high school years) , 

The SelectABLE is a screening device used in conjunction 
with the ABLE. The SelectABLE determines which level of 
the ABLE test to administer to a student. It contains 45 
multiple-choice questions covering verbal and numerical 
concepts. 

Students record their answers to the SelectABLE and the 
ABLE on a Ready Score answer sheet which provides 
teachers with immediate score results. The ABLE provides 
raw scores, scale scores, percentile ranks, stanines, and 
normal curve equivalents. The ABLE test has been equated 
to the Stanford Achievement Test series and has norms 
which have been developed for use with adult students. 



Tgach^rs^ Evaluation of «ie Adult Basic Learnin g 
Examination 

GED teachers generally use the ABLE results to identify 
strengths and weaknesses of students, to identify 
instructional levels, to provide appropriate level 
materials, and to determine if a student is ready to take 
a GED practice test Teachers feel the ABLE is a good 
instrument for ider^ifyina stndant placement in a program 
and that it gives a very eiccurate aci:ount of a student's 
abilities. The ABLE test is easy to administer and score 
and therefore provides quick feedback to the student and 
provides teachers with the ability to prescribe a study 
program immediately. 

The test can be administered orally to assist handicapped 
adults* 
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GED teachers feel there is a need for a backup assessment 
instrument to verify the initial placement. They are 
concerned about the lack of material or assessment 
instnunents which relate to everyday survival skills. 
Another area of concern is the interpretation of test 
results to appropriately place students in the correct 
level. Some teachers feel there is a need to provide 
assessment instrximents that will evaluate a student's 
writing proficiency. Many lower level st^^ients need 
assistance and motivation to continue in their studies as 
well as assessments to determine individual students' 
learning styles. 
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SUMMARY OF TESTS USED 
GED 



7£ST 



Official GEO 
PfKtke Tests 



TABE 



General Educational 
Perfonw^ce Index 



Fl:LlShE5 



Cambridge 
CTB/McGraw-hill 



Steck'Vaughn 



WRAT Guidance Associates 

Passina the GEO | 
Predictor rests Bscctt 



The Ffv e 5ub J eci A r eV 
GED Texts 



A5c£ 



TiSt locator 



Fores.Tian 
Can.brid^e 

'sycholoqical Corp. 



TR/.ycG^;>*-Hill 



6r«s-yicGinitie ♦iR.versiae 



Reiding 'or 



Reading Progress 
Scale 



Basic Fssentials 
of Mith 



*|IScience Pesearrh 
Assoc id 1 63 



Revric Put>l ica ticns 
Steck-Vaughn 



CAT 



Conput*r On 11 & *] 
In$truction:K8th- 
er.ati cs Le/el_0 



GEO Test 



Umhridge Instruction 
to Ef>glish ( 1972) 

'FT-'^EO ProgrJJrn ng~ ♦! 
Math Skills 



Working with Numbers 



Adult Education •! 
Pre- Test 



CTB/KcGraw-Hill 



cience Research 
Associates 

Dallas ISO 



Cambridge 



Cambridge 



PEPCh'iiACE 



Protest 
Pos ttest 

Pl3ccn>ent 
Pretest 

Pretest 
Posttest 

Placement 
Pretest 



Pr s^est 
Posttfst 

Pi-e:est 
Pos ttest 

P' djp'-ent 
Pret:st 



100 
65 



85 
77 



Pltjcer. It 



PIdce.v.ent 
Pretest 



PI ^rpn-^^nt 



100 



Placement 4 
Placement 2 



Placement 
P.1S ttest 



S:e:k-Vaug^'.n 



Placement 2 

V ^Ve'sl r 
Posttest 2 
AUituoe 2 

Pl(3:e.nent 2 
Pretest 2 

Cngoing Mj^tery 2 
Placi^ent ^ 

Place.Tent 2 



CTB/McGrdw-Hil) 



PWcetic^t 



ADMINISTERING 



1st Dcy 
Prior 
t n r. Fp 

1st Oay 



1st Oay 



1st Oay 



34 
91 
50 
80 



P^ior/GtO 40 
l5t Pay 30 

ist Week 31 
A certain 

__w_^pk_._,31_. 

In Pay v:o 



TcST GIVEN Si h 
H04 IT WAS GIVEN 



Teacher 93 
I'^dividually 53 



Teacher 100 
Individually 76 



Teacher 93 
Individually 97 



Teacher 85 
Irdividjally 85 

Tc'C^'^r igo 
individually 50 

"cicher 100 
IndiviJually 69 



Ist Day 100 
1st CJy 4 



TciC^er 100 
Individually 100 



Teacher 



100 



1st Odj 

1st Pay 
1st Week 



1st Day 



1st Week 



1st V'oek 



1st Day 1 
Cetain Week 1 



1st Week 1 
Monthly 1 



1st Day 
1 Week 

1st Oay 



Teacher 4 
Indj vi d-jaily 4 



1-1/2 Hour 



To. -her 4 

1 1 idi vio ual ly 4_ 

Teacher 3 

Individually. 3 _ 



Teacher 
Croup 



Teacher 2 
Individually 2 



Teacher 2 
Indwidually 2 



Teacher 2 
Individual ly end 

^a^-her 2 



I noivjiiLcLLU-i- _ J - Hni.r- 



Teacher/Aide 2 
Individual ly 2 

Teacher 1 
! idiv. /Group 1 

Teichei 1 
IndividuilW 1 



TO GIVE TEST 



Over 2 
Hours 



Over 2 
Hours 



31 
33 



More than 
one si tting 43 



1 Hour 



45 



1 Hour 
1 Hour 
1 Hour 



35 



46 
56 



Less than 
30 Min. 



m 

3 



TcST 
GIVEN 

English 100 
Written 100 



English 100 
Written 99 



cnglisn 100 
Written 100 



English 100 
Written 95 



End ish 
Written 



Engl 1 sn 
Wmten 



Engl 1 sh 
Wri tten 



Engl ish 
Written 



[Engl 1 sh 



nfitt en 



Less t^jn 
:0_Mi_n _' _ 

Less than 



Written 



M/2 hours 2 



Not Tilted 
1 Hour 



1 Hcur 

1-1/2 Hou'-b ? 



Not Tinned 1 



1 Hour 2 

^n lio^e Li7-it 1 
M-1/2 Hours 1 



Cngl isn 
Wri^t^n . 

Engl 1 sh 
Wri tten 



Engl 1 sh 
Written 



log 

93 



100 
lOQ 

100 
iOO 

100 
100 

4 

4 

4 

2 

_2 

2 
2 



Engl 1 sh 
Cojiputer 

Engl 1 'h 
Wri tten 

Engl ish 
Written 



Engl 1 sh 
Written 



Er^l i«ih 
Wn cten 



RESulTS USED TO 
03TA:N GRCjt, 
lNST;>L'CTirN-L[ ' 
Instr. L. 63 
Percer'iie 11 



G. E. 67 
Instr. L. 52 



Instr, L. 60 
Percent i le 47 



G. E. 60 
Ins:r. L. SO 



Instr. L, log 
Percentile 15 

Instr. L. 77 

Ir.t-. L. 67 
3. £. 56 



Instr. L. loo 



G. E. 



Instr L_ 

Instr. L, 2 

(1^1^ 2- 



Instr. L. 1 
f'^. i. 

G. t. 2 



nstr. L. 



ESl-.ih 1 
•vrittf-i 1 



Percentile 2 

nstr. L. 2 

Instr. L. 2 

G. c. 2 

Instr. L. 1 



* Percentages given are based on t-.e nu^'ter of teif-he? s i<»ie.i.n 
possible (i.e., test could te used for placement, pretest and 

* ^|^(^"*" teachers reviewed Ih.s test, ntrb-vs gr.en ai^ by ie>pons'», rot percentage 



g f^? specific te', t a-^d hO\/ t-iey aie usi.ig ti^e test B^caus-^ rjltiple 
posttest), p-:! centaQes given nay not equil 100^ 



ansv ers were 
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SUMMARY OF TESTS USED 
GEO (Continued) 



TEST 


PL'dUSHER 


PEPCENTAGt 
USING TEST FO^ 


1 

ADiMMSTERjNG 

TF^i 


TEST GIVEN 3Y & 
HOW IT WAS CIVEN 


TI^'^ f.EECEO 
TO GIVE TEST 


TEST WAS 
GIVEN 


RESULTS USED TO 
OBTAIN GF^OE, 
INST^-JCT!GN/1 LEVE 


Botell Reading *] 
Inventory (Fom A) 


Steck-^»ughn 


Placement 1 


1st Day 1 


Teacher i 
Individually 1 


Less t^an 

30 Kinutes 1 


English 1 
Written 1 


G. E. 1 


English Essentuls *l 


Steck-Vaughn 


riaccTient i 


1st Week 1 


Teacher i 
Group 1 


1*1/2 Ho'jrs to 
2 Hours 1 


Eng 1 1 sh 1 
Written 1 


G. E. 1 


GEO 100 M 


S ^tJC- Vi jgrn 


flfCciieiit 1 


1st Wee< 1 


Teacher ] 
Individually 1 


Not T;rrcd 1 


Written 1 


Percentile 1 


Hfgh School •! 
Equ;valency Exct 


Cainbnfi^e 


Plic^^ent 1 


1st Day 1 


Teacher 1 
Individually 1 


1 Hours to 
1-1/2 rours 1 


Eng 1 1 sh 1 
Written 1 


Instr. L. 1 


Kith *1 


£SC-Region 9 


Placement 1 


1st Day 1 


Teacher l 
lodividually 1 


1 Hour 1 


English 1 
Written 1 


Percentile 1 


Kew utO: How to •I 
Prepare for the h-.gn 
School Equivalency Exar 


Contemporary 


Placement 1 


1st Day 1 


Teacher 1 
Individually 1 


one sitting 1 


Engl i sh 1 
Written 1 


Instr. L. 1 


Reading and Writing ♦l 
Skills 


ESC-Region 9 


Placement 1 


1st Day 1 


Teacher 1 
IndividuaP y 1 


1 Hour 1 


English 1 
Written 1 


Percentile ! 


Hosson Oral *1 
heading Test 

C^an Diego Quick *1 


Slosson Educational 
Publications, Inc. 


Placement 1 


Wt Week 1 


Teacher 1 
Individually 1 


Less than 
30 Minutes 1 


English 1 
Oral 1 


G. E. 1 


Assessment 


TRENDS 


Placement 1 


1st Diy 1 


Teacher 1 
Individually 1 


Less than 
30 K'nutes 1 


English 1 
Oral 1 


Instr. L. 1 


Science *1 


ESC- Region 9 


Placement 1 


1st Day 1 


teacher 1 
Individually 1 


1 Hour 1 


English 1 
Written 1 


Percent 1 e 1 


Social Studies *^ 


ESC-Reglon 9 


Placement 1 


1st Diy 1 


Teacher 1 
Individually 1 


1 Hour 1 


English 1 
Written 1 


Percentile 1 


Writing Skills •I 
(Preparation for High 
Equivalency Exai) 


Steck-Vaughn 


Placement 1 


1st Day 1 


Teacher 1 
Individual ly 1 


1-1/2 Hcurs to 
2 Hours 1 


English 1 
Written 1 


Instr. L. ' 


*^ five or less l€3C^crs reviewed this lest, r 


u'-.bers given are by response, rot perc 


€nt4C,5. 
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SUMMARY OF TESTS UbhD 
GED 




a. Easy to administer and understand 


Perceitac 


^ / / Y f / ^ f ^ J / * / / * 7 * A 
je ot Teachers Rating "Very Good to Excellent" on the Survey 


67 


76 


100 


75 


100 


92 


89 1 




5 


4 


5 


1 


0 


2 


0 


tasy tc graic 


65 


91 


97 


90 


100 


92 


100 


4 


5 


4 


5 


0 


0 


2 


2 


c. Easy to interoret end u^e result* 


62 


88 


87 


80 


83 


bi 


lUi' 


4 


5 




t» 


1 


0 


2 


7 


d. Appropriate for your students 


51 


64 


83 


65 


58 


46 


100 


4 


4 


2 


4 


1 


0 


2 


0 


e. Length of tirre appropriate for adni:n 


57 


79 


80 


65 


83 


62 


89 


4 


5 


3 


5 


1 


0 


Z 


0 


f . U/igth of tine tpproprlate for getting 
btck results 


63 


97 


97 


90 


100 


85 


100 


4 


5 


4 


5 


1 


0 


2 


2 


9. Correlates with materials and curriculum 


55 


67 


73 


70 


100 


77 


67 


4 


4 


3 


4 


1 


0 


2 


0 


h. Cost effective (to administer, duplicate) 


54 


82 


80 


60 


ICO 


54 


89 


2 


5 


3 


5 


1 


0 


2 


2 
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* Five or less teachers reviewed this test, numbers given 
are by resoonse. not percentage. 



SUMMARY OF TESTS USED 
6ED (Continued) 




i. Easy to administer and understand 



b. Easy to qrade 



d. Appropriate for your students 



[e. Length of tiir« appropriate for admin. 



^* Ke^ilu"^ »PPn)pr1ate for getting 



g. Correlates with rrnerials and curriculu 



h. CoU effective {to administPr, duplicate) 



Percentage of Teachers Rati rjo ''y||-yGQOdto Excel lent" on the Survey 



1 1 
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COMPETENCY BASED HIGH SCHOOL 



The Competency Based High School Program is an educational procrram 
offering students the opportunity to earn a high school diploma. 
The program concentrates on five areas identified as necessary tor 
functional competence in today's society: occupational knowledge, 
consumer economics, health, government and law, and community. 

In^CBHS, teachers responding to the survey identified eight 
publisher-developed tests; an even greater percentage of the 
teachers use teacher-made tests in their classrooms. The Test of 
Adult Basic Education (TABE) is the most frequently used commercial 
assessment instrument identified. 
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TESTS OF ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 



The TABE (Tests of Adult Basic Education) consists of 
achievement tests in reading, mathematics, and language. 
The test it2^s are adapted from the 1970 edition of the 
California Achievement Tests (CAT 70) and reflect 
language and content appropriate for adults. They 
measure the understanding and application of conventions 
and principles, not specific knowledge or recall of 
facts. 

Test results are used to provide instructional 
information about a student's ^achievement level in 
reading, mathematics, and language, to identify strengths 
and weaknesses, to measure growth after skill 
instruction, and to assist the teacher in preparing an 
individualized instructional program. The use of a 
Locator Test which is designed to identify the 
appropriate TABE level for students is recommended. This 
test consists of both vocabulary and mathematics 
computat'^on. 

There are three levels of TABE: E (easy, grades 2,5 - 
4,9), M (medium, grades 4,5 - 6,9), and D (difficult, 
grades 6,5 - 8,9), Based on a student's performance on 
the Locator Test, the teacher selects a test appropriate 
to the student's skill level. Norms have been 
established (based on the correlation of the TABE to the 
CAT) and provide raw scores, grade equivalent scores, and 
scale scores. 

The TABE is designed for hand scoring and is both quick 
and easy to score. This provides the teacher with 
immediate information essential in identifying an 
instructional program appropriate for the student, 

Teaph^rs' Evaluation of ttie Tests af Adult Basic 
Education 

The TABE results assist teachers in identifying grade 
placement, students' strengths and weaknesses, and areas 
in need of further study. Teachers indicate that 
students who have remained in a school setting for a 
longer period of time tend to perform better on the test. 
Students who have been out of school five or six years 
tend to score lower because they have forgotten 
previously learned skills. 

The TABE can be administered orally to handicapped 
adults. 
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Teachers find the TABE a good instrument to use for 
placing students in ABE, GED, or ESL classes. The 
instrument readily identifies reading and math skills. 
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SUMMARY OF TESTS USED 
CBHS 







LS:'.: TEST 


T-sr n. 


t:st civ":i 5; i 
how IT WAS GtVI.N 


Ti^£ lar-o * 

TO GVil TEST 


G(Vi:i 


t-isllTs iSiC t:- ♦ 


English for a *1 
Chang ir.g World 


- o - ■''.iG'-jw hill 

5coU Fore*mdr 

College Testing 
trQUriP 


PI aceren t g? 
Pretext 60 

PlacsiTient 2 


l;t 0^,' ICO 
l5t Ody 2 


CO'jra?lor 80 
G-'O'^D £0 


2 + HO--S 80 


tr.gli jv- no 
W-i'-'ai ]y') 


G E. 60 


Teacher 2 
Irdivfdujl ly 2 


30 Hin. 2 


Erglish 2 
Oral 2 


Instr. L. 1 


A?L 

Voyages In ~ 


Pl^cerent 1 


1st Day 1 


Staff 1 
Individ'jil ly 1 


2 + hours 1 


English I 
Written 1 


G. E. \ 


English 


■-05:ya Unlvsri j ty 
Press 


Pl'cef?5nt 1 


Ist Dey 1 


Teicher 1 
In-iividjilly 1 
. Grog^ 1 


1 HO'-r 1 


English 1 
W-itten 1 


Instr, L. 1 


Exit Le/et 


TEA.'Hi 


Pret?5l 1 


T/^ice/Year 1 


Counselor 1 
Group 1 


No Ti.ne Li-Tii t 1 


English 1 
Wri tten 1 


Instr. L. 1 




Guidance Associates 


Placement 1 
Prettst 1 


ht Ciy 1 


Staff 1 
Ir,dwidu3lly 1 


'S3 Ti.^2 Limi t 1 


Vrirtep ] 
English t 
Oral 1 


^nstr. L. I 









*^fiv: cr less tear-^^vi re/ie^ed ti;> t?it, rj-t?r, gwer 



^re b/ re>?. •>:, rot p^rce",'* 
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SUMMARY OF TESTS USED 



CBHS 




* Five or less teachers reviewed this test, numbers given 
are by response, njt percentage. 
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The majority of tests evaluated for the Competency Based High 
School area are teacher-made assessment instruments. These 
instruments are used to determine placement of students, to assess 
prerequisite skills, and/or to assess mastery of skills learned 
with a posttest instrument. The teachers prefer to administer the 
test themselves. Time limits for these tests range from less than 
thirty minutes to one hour. 
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OTHER EDUCATION 
SETTINGS 
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OTHER EDUCATION SETTINGS 



Teachers from education settings other than ESL, ABE, GED, and CBHS 
also use assessments with their ^adents. Critiques from the 
following types of classes were eceived: AE Skills Center, 
Citizenship, College Reading Development Class, Literacy Class, LVN 
Pre-Admission, and Special Education. 



AE SKILLS CENTER 

Teachers responding to the survey from this type class 
indicated they use the TABE as a placement and on-going 
mastery instrument and to determine vocational interests. The 
results assist teachers in identifying grade placement and 
appropriate textbook placement. The TABE is a difficult test 
for ESL students and low level students; however, it is a good 
tool to use to develop individualized instructional programs. 



CITIZENSHIP 

Teacher-developed assessment instruments are generally used to 
assist students with citizenship preparedness. Practice 
sessions are given throughout the class period as a way to 
monitor on-going mastery. 



COLLEGE READING DEVELOPMENT CLASS 

The Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills Test (CTBS) was the 
only assessment instrument identified for College Reading 
Development Classes. It is used as a placement test, as a 
pretest, and as a posttest. Generally It determines class 
placement, students' strengths and wea_.<isses, and on-going 
mastery. Results are given in normal curve equivalent scores 
and percentile scores and provide feedback to the teacher and 
student as to how well the student performs in relation to a 
norm group. 



LITERACY CLASSES 

Survey respondents indicated teacher-developed assessnient 
instrumen s for placement and pre-test purposes are used in 
Literacy Classes. The results assist teachers in identifying 
instructional levels and grade equivalents. They are 
administered individually. 
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LVN PRE-ADMISSTQN 



LVN Pre-Admission classes generally use the TABE test as a 
means of determining readiness for the LVN program, especially 
a student's math ability. The test is used for pretest and 
posttest assessment as well as for vocational interests. 
Results identify grade equivalents and appropriate material 
placement. 



SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Teachers of Special Education classes who responded to the 
survey indicate they use several different assessment 
instruments. The Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test is used as a 
placement instrument and to monitor on-going mastery of 
skills. The results assist teachers in determining grade 
equivalents and instructional levels of students. The ABLE 
test is used by some teachers as a placement instrument to 
assess students' instructional level. The Official GEO 
Practice Test is used to assess on- going skill mastery. 
Results are given in percentile scores and compare student 
performance to a norm group. This instrument can also be used 
to determine readiness for t'ae actual GEO test. 

All teachers of special education classes responding to the 
survey feel it is important to use or develop assessment 
instruments that will adequately evaluate students who are 
working below or above the level of the assessment instruments 
currently being used. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



The study upon w \ich this handbook is based included a statewide 
survey o£ adult education teachers and directors; two mini-surveys 
and a discussion with directors at the October 1986 Directors' 
Meeting in Austin; discussions with teachers and administrators at 
regional adult educational meetings in Laredo, Galveston, and 
Dallas, a review of assessment literature, and observations and 
interviews with a sample of adult educators in conjunction with a 
pilot test of instruments in the San Antonio area. From these 
activities, and primarily from directors' and teachers' comments, 
the following recommendations are made: 

1) Establish minimum competencies for each adult education 
level on a statewide basis so that there is consistency 
across adult education programs. 

2) Encourage standardized testing procedures to promote 
accurate placement and evaluation, program credibility, and 
accountabi 1 ity . 

3) Provide teacher training on techniques for conducting quick 
and accurate assessments and on strategies for using test 
results in planning individualized instruction. 

4) Improve ESL measures in order to accurately assess skills 
in language arts as well as other instructional areas for 
limited English proficient students. 

5) Increase the use of affective measures to assess students' 
self -concept, attitudes, and interests. 



MINIMUM COMPETENCIES 

"It would be helpful to have objectives or essential elements in 
order to know what it is a student should know before entering a 
different level." (survey response of a head teacher in GEO); 
"What we need primarily is an identified set of standard criteria 
for placement and achievement testing." (supervisor). 

Minimum competencies should be established on a statewide basis in 
adult education programs, especially in ABE and ESL; GED and CBHS 
programs already have clear entry and exit criteria, over half of 
the directors responding to the survey agreed that it would be 
beneficial to develop criteria identifying minimum performance 
levels for skills which adults are expected to demonstrate and to 
apply the criteria consistently in programs across the state. 

If statewide criteria were set, a student could go from one 
location to another and not have to start over with new materials. 
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new goals, new curriculum. He could go into a class at a 
predetermined level based on skills mastered at his previous site. 
Students should be able to go from one program to another in the 
same city or across the state and be able to pick up where they 
stepped working on a continuum of skills. Passing criteria should 
be the same in two different locations for similar performance, 

A curriculum continuum would allow teachers and students to see 
where they have been and know where they are going, A continuum 
would contain major skills and prerequisite subskills and call for 
diagnostic measures and task analyses to determine the precise 
skill areas and levels in which a given student should be working, 

A systematic assessment of mastery depends on an established 
continuum of skills, without it, tests will continue to measure 
only general achievement in the various subtest areas, Masteiry 
tests are based on specific instructional objectives which have 
been placed into a sequence and paced according to students' needs. 
Pacing and sequencing will continue to require teacher judgment; 
however, the basic framework of a skills continuum would set up 
milestones at which students can pass to the next level of work. 



STANDARDIZED TRgys 

The majority of respondents, both teachers and administrators, 
called for standardized tests. Several cautions were given also, 
but most educators prefer the benefits of standardized testing to 
unstructured random testing. 

"The adult ed program needs much more consistency in all areas.,," 
(director) ; "Standardized tests are necessary to determine what a 
student's needs are. This will prevent wasted time in the 
classroom for both the teacher and students," (teacher). 

Respondents cited the need for standardized testing to facilitate 
standard reporting and accountability by all programs. Others 
mentioned the need for better information to place students into 
appropriate levels and materials. One person discussed the 
possibility of having standard performance criteria so that tests 
could be selected which match the curriculum. Comments from 
several teachers included criticisms of tests that do not match the 
curriculum. 

Several educators addressed the fear of alienating students with 
long, threatening tests. One conmented that he did not want to see 
adults under the same pressure as students face in public schools 
because many of them left school to get away from traditional 
pressures, other problems mentioned in relation to standardized 
testing included the costs involved and the imitations of using 
only the graue equivalent score. (The latter is not a problem of 
standardized testing, but of score interpretation.) 
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TEACHER TRAINING 



There should be increased teacher training in techniques of 
conducting quick and accurate assessments and in using test results 
to feed back into instruction. Survey responses called for more 
training in selecting, administering, and using results of relevant 
tests, with regard to relevancy, one respondent pointed out thdt 
"there are many different kinds of students from one section of 
Texas to the other; therefore, the kind of assessment instrument 
will be determined by the clientele served," Others emphasized the 
need to focus on individual student goals and not to force all 
students to follow one goal path and to be tested with the same 
instrument along that path. The more individualistic assessments 
are to be, the more training teachers will want in selecting 
appropriate instruments to meet unique student needs. 

The kinds of training requested include: "Instruction in the use of 
assessments and their interpret^^tion;" "Seeing that testing is done 
properly and fairly;" "writing objectives and teacher- ade tests;" 
"Test interpretation and the use of costs for grouping for 
remediation. " 

The Assessment Handbook addresses many of the topics recjuested for 
training. However, ongoing technical assistance will be required 
to build confidence in teachers to establish scoring criteria for 
locally-made tests, to establish interrater reliability for scoring 
oral and written language samples, to interpret results of formal 
and informal testing, and to incorporate results in their 
instructional program. 



ESL MEASURES 

"I would like to see some type of assessment for different levels 
of ESL that would not be too complicated to give. I would like to 
see it in the oral as well as the written form." •^We need adequate 
ESL assessments for placement of adults who speak English but who 
do not read and ESL students who read English but whose oral skills 
are low." (survey response) 

There is a need for more and better ESL assessments to measure 
language arts skills as well as other skills for students with 
limited English proficiency. Very little testing is going on in 
ESL classrooms and much of what is occurring is inappropriate. 
Several educators complained about ESL materials and assessments 
that assume that all ESL students are at the same skill level. 
Apparently there are many ESL students in the state who are placed 
at levels lowe^" than they should be, based on language alone. Some 
respondents called for testing skills in the student's native 
language in order to separate results of skill measures from 
results of language measures. 
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Most of the testing currently being done in ESL classes consists of 
informal oral conversations. Placement is accomplished by asking 
students a series of personal questions: "Where do you live?" and 
"Do you arive a car?" These questions make students feel 
comfortable in the initial stages of class because students very 
likely recognize simple questions in English. However, such 
questions do not constitute a pretest and it would be very 
difficult to determine gain in language acquisition based on 
informal questions alone. 

ESL assessment is a special category of student testing and a 
comprehensive assessment program should reflect the full range of 
ESL instruction and include measures of skills and gains in oral 
language production, reading, listening, and writing. Suggested 
measures of oral language are rated interviews with predetermined 
scoring criteria and structured orally read paragraphs, also with 
set scoring criteria, oral language samples can be recorded on 
tape at the beginning of class and compared with samples taken 
during the course. Ongoing feedback can be obtained by teachers 
using oral dictation methods in class and monitoring student 
responses. Written samples can be scored holistically, based on 
predetermined criteria, to determine the extent to which students 
can organize their thoughts and the language used to express them; 
also language mechanics can be assessed through written paragraphs. 

It is important to reiterate that language tests should be given in 
addition to tests in the basic skills. Students who have the 
skills to be in higher level classes should not be retained in 
lower levels based solely on their li»aited proficiency in English. 



AFFECTIVE MEASURES 

Many respondents mentioned the importance of enhancing student 
self-esteem and positive attitudes and are wary about activities, 
such as lengthy and frustrating tests, that may threaten those 
feelings. However, very few teachers are using affective measures 
in the classroom to assess student characteristics or to note 
changes that occur during the course. Several directors indicated 
on their survey forms that some teachers in their co-ops are using 
affective measures; however, no examples were cited by teachers 
surveyed - other than informal interviews conducted in ESL classes. 

Teachers requested attitudinal measures and assessments of student 
interests. Effective instructional strategies focus around those 
things that are of particular interest to students. For example, a 
lesson using information on recipe cards to teach practical math 
concepts obviously has interest for persons who enjoy cooking; 
similarly, a lesson using automotive examples probably captures the 
attention of those interested in cars. The more information about 
students available to teachers, the more relevant and effective the 
lessons can be. 
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SURVEY INSTRUMENT 



Author (Publ isher/teacher-rnade) 



Form/ level 



Type of class where test is used: 
(check only one for each test 
entry) 



Type of test/how used; 
(check all that apply) 



How the test is administered: 
When is it administered? (1st day, 
ist v^eek, etc. ) 



By whom (e.g. teacher, aide)? 



Individuail ly or in a group? 



Length of time to administer and 
whether or not given in one sitting 



, Language of test (English only or 
in native language)? 



Oral or written? 



How do you have to adapt the test 
if given to physically/mentally 
handicapped students? 



Phat results are obtained? (grade 
equivalent, percentile, instructional 
level - ESL I, II, GED, ABE) 



How are you able to use the results in 
planning and teaching? 



Approximate number of students you have 
tested this year (1986-87) 



Name of tP<;tt 



Test 1 



GED 



ABE 



ESL 



Other (specify) 



Placement 

Attitude 

Vocational 



Pretest 



CBHS 



Posttest 



Name of tP<;t.! 



Test 2 



GED 



ABE 



ESL 



CBHS 



Ongoing mastery 
_^ Learning styles 



Placement 

Attitude 

Vocational 



Pretest 



Posttest 



Ongoing mastery 
^ Learning styles 



Please comment on any differences you have 
found In using this test with students of 
varying age, educational background, or 
native language. 
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In evaluating the test, how would you rank the 
following on a scale of 1 to 5, with 1 being 
"poor" and 5 being "excellent"? 


(Circle one) ^ 


(Circle one) Test 2 


a. Easy to auniinister and understand 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 .') 4 5 


b. Easy to grade 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


c. Easy to interpret and use results 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


d. Appropriate for yotr students 
(instructional level, anxiety) 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


e. Length of time appropriate for administration 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


f. Length of time appropriate for getting back 
results 


12 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


g. Correlates with materials and curriculum 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


h. Cost effective (to administer, duplicate, 
acquire test booklets or answer sheets) 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


General Conments. 

-What are your overall recommendations/ 
^ suggestions for using this test (e.g., strengths, 
weaknesses, use with certain students, use with 
curriculum, timing, limitations, etc.) 






Please comment on any additional kinds or levels 
of assessments that would be helpful to you in 
planning and teaching your students: 




Would you like to see the State adopt a set of 
standard criteria, objectives, or essential 
elements for Adult Education programs? 
(Please conment) 





We would like to be able to contact you if we have further questions. 

Telephone Number during the day : ( ) in the evening: ( ) 

What is the most convenient time for you to be contacted: 



Your Name: 



for your cooperation and for contributing to the Aeeeeement Mouele Project. 
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APPENDIX 



Following is a list of publishers whose tests were identified 
on the Assessment Model survey by Adult Education teachers 
across the state: 



Addison-Wesley Publishing Company 

2725 Sand Hill Road 

Menlo Park, California 94025 

Southwestern Region 
1815 Monetary Lane 
Carrollton, Texas 75006 
1-800-441-1438 

Adult and Vocational Education 
Lubbock ISD 
1628 19th Street 
Lubbock, Texas 79401 
1-806-747-2641 

APL Department 

The American College Testing Program 

P. 0. Box 168 

Iowa City, lowa 52244 

Barnell Loft, LTD 
958 Church Street 
Baldrin, New York 11510 

Cambridge 

The Adult Education Company 

888 Seventh Avenue 

New York, New York 10106 

1-800-221-4764 

Contemporary Books, Inc. 
Joe Lauber 

4714 Country club View 
Bay town, Texas 77520 
1-713-424-8920 

CTB/McGraw-Hill 
1-800-538-9547 

Jack D. Mayo, Ed.D. 
Eastern Texas 
1-214-581-6493 

Johr . Cadena, M.Ed. 
Northwestern Texas 
1-817-429-9586 
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CTB/McGraw-Hill 



Jerry R. Stephens, M.S. 
Southwestern Texas 
1-512-263-9628 

Dallas ISO 
Adult Education 
5000 Oakland Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 75215 

Delta Systems Company, inc. 
570 Rock Road Drive, Unit H 
Dundee, Illinos 60118 
1-800-323-8270 

Education Service Center, Region 9 
301 Loop 11 

Wichita Falls, Texas 76305 
1-817-322-6928 

Educational Testing Services 
Princeton, New Jersey 08541-0001 

Gui^ nee Associates of Delaware, Inc. 
152b Gilpin Avenue 
Wilmington, Delaware 19806 

Literacy Volunteers of America, inc. 
6th Floor, Midtown Plaza 
Syracuse, New York 13210 

New Reader's Press 
Box 131 

Syracuse, New York 13210 

Psychological Corporation 
1-800-228-75? 

S. E. (Gene) Baird 
Northeastern Texas 
7243 Heathermore Drive 
Dallas, Texas 78248 
1-214-223-3456 

Marilyn J. Scelfo 
Eastern Texas 

10526 C North Oak Hills Parynray 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70810 
1-504-7690-02 78 
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Psychological Corporation 

William P. Spiers 

Southern Texas 

Rt. 10, Box 9F 

New BraunfGls, Te as 78130 

1-512-438-3067 

John P. Yates 

Central, Northern, Western Texas 
1228 Dogwood Drive 
Benbrook, Texas 78612 
1-817-249-5702 

Regents Publishing Company, Inc. 

Two Park Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 

1-801-822-8202 

Charles Nipp 

323a Highbrook Drive 

Dallas, Texas 75234 

l-2liS-24i-65l9 

R-^vrac Publications, Inc. 
207 West 116th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64114 

r.iversi'',e Publ^. hii:g Conpany 
^^420 Bryn Mawr Avenue 
^cago, Illinois 
0-323-9540 

Southwestern Regional office 
8301 Amabassador Row 
Dallas, Texas 75247 
1-800-442-8855 or 1-214-637-0148 

Scott, Foresman and Company 
Lifelong Learning Division 
1900 East Lake Avenue 
Glenview, Illinois 60025 
1-800-323-5482 

Floyd E. Irving 
Sales Representative 
2208 Glen Forest Lane 
Piano, Texas 75023 
1-214-985-0025 

Slo&non Educational Publications, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 280 

East Aurora, New York 14052 
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SRA 

(Science Research Associates, Inc.) 
155 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
1-800-621-0476 

Claude Hall 
Rt. 2, Box A-438 
Pottsboro , Texas 76706 
1-214-558-2305 (Business) 
1-214-786-2803 (Home) 

Jerald A. Morton 

8008 Fruit Street, N- £• 

Albucpiercpie, New Mexico 87108 

1-505-265-6586 

W B. Smith 
/614 Braesviev 
Houston, TGkas 77071 
1-713-777-5679 

Carroll Strange 
23003 Rosehollow Trail 
Tomball, Texas 77375 
1-713-351-8451 

StecJc-Vaughn Company 
P. 0. Box 2028 
Austin, Texas 78768 
1-800-252-9317 

Bobbi Barnes 

Sales Representative 

2013 Fry Road, Ape. #1806 

Katy, Texas 77449 

1-713-579-0449 

TEAMS 

Texas Education Agency 
William B. Travis Building 
1701 No. Congress Avenue 
Austin, Texas 78701 
1-512-463-9536 

Texas A & I University 
Graham, C. Ray and Mark Walsh: 
Adult Education ES L Teacher ^s Guide 
South Texas Adult Education Center, 
Texas A & I University 
Kingsvi 1 1 e , Texas 78363 
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Trends/Austin Community College 
P. 0. Box 2285 
Austin, Texas 78768 
1-512-472-1387 
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RESOURCES 



The following publications are listed to provide the reader with 
additional information in the are.'^s mentioned: 



Berk, Ronaid A., ed- , A Guide t o Criterion-Referenced Test 
Construction. Baltimore; The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1984, 

Designing criterion-referenced tests 
Writing test items 
Analyzing test re^ alts 

Bloom, Benjamin s., J. Thomas Hastings, and George F, Madaus, 
Handbook on Formative and Summativ e Evaluation of student Learning . 
New York: McGraw-Hill 3o)k Company, 1971. 

Cognitive and Affective Taxonomy 
Testing for each level of both taxonomies 
Designing specification tables 
Defining instructional objectives 
Placement and diagnosis 

Carlson, Sybil B. , Creative Classroom Testing , Princeton: 
Educational Testing Service, 1985. 

Sample items of several different types 

Carmines, Edward G. and Richard A. Zeller, Reliabilit y and Validity 
AssgssEent. Beverly Hills: SAGE Publications, 1979. 

Reliability, validity 

Collins, Harold W., John h. Johansen, and Jim Johnson, Educational 
Measurement and Evaluation for the classroom Teacher , Dubuque, 
Iowa: William c. Brown Co., Inc., 1967. 

Item analysis for the classroom test 

Educational Testing Service, Multiple-Choice Questions; A Close 
Look. Princeton: ETS, 1963. 

Samples of well written qpaestions 
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Fingeret, Arlene, "Concepts of Student Success in Adult Basic 
Education." Paper presented to the Annual Meeting of the Commission 
on Adult Basic Education, 1986. 

Study focused on attitudes; social, emotional, psychological 
development 



Gabbert, Larry c, Basic Gui delines for T Tnpr 9vina Classroom Tests. 
Bensenville, 111,: Scholastic Testing Service, Inc. 1977. 

Types of items for teacher-made tests 



Gronlund, Norman E. , Constructing Achievement T^^t" Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1968. 

Constructing tests that measure specific learning outcomes at 
all levels of the Taxonomy 



Gronlund, Norman E. , Measurement and Eva luation in Teaching. 2nd 
ed. Ne*^ York: The Macmillan Company, 1971. 

Defining objectives 

E)esigning specification tables 

Writing test items 



Grotelueschen, Arden D., Dennis D. Gooler, and Alan B. Knox, 
Evaluatign in Adult Basi c Education: How and Whv. urbana. 111.: 
University of Illinois, 1976. 

Variation of teaching contexts 
Attitudes, expectations, intentions 



Guilford, J. p.. Fundamental Statist ics in Psychology and Education . 
4th ed.. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1965. 

Statistics for the classroom 



2^5^^^'„°fy^^ Tggtinq English as a second T^nmj;^^^. Hew York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 196' 

Testing oral and written language; vocabulary; auditory 

discrimination 
Constructing, administering, interpreting tests 
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Henerson, Marlene E. , Lynn L. Morris, and Carol T. Fitz-Gibbon, Hov 
to Measure Attitudes. Beverly Hills: SAGE, 1978. 



Alternative approaches for measuring attitudes 
Developing attitude measures - questionnaires, rating scales, 
interviews, reports, observations, sociometric instruments 



Hively, Wells, ed. , Domain^Re ferenced Testing , Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Educational Technology Publications, 1974. 

Specifying domains beyond objectives 
Tracking growth 



Knox, Alan B. and Associates, Developing. Administering, and 
Evaluating Adult Education. Washington: Jossey-Bass Publishers. 
1980. 



Interest inventory 
Assessment of social needs 



Kryspin, William J. and John Feldhusen, Developing classroom Tests: 
A guide for Writing and Eval uating Test Items , Minneapolis: Burgess 
Publishing Co., 1974. 

Part I: Purposes and plans for tests 
Part II: Developing test items 



Lauffer, Armand, Assessment Tools, Beverly Hills: SAGE 
Publications , 1982 . 

Task analysis 

Techniques (force field analysis, nominal group technique, 
gaming, Delphi) 
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Lindwall, C. Mauritz and Anthony J. Nitko, Measuring Pupil 
Achievement and ftptitude. 2nd ed., New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich Inc. , 1975. 

Teacher-made tests 

Lyman, Howard B. , Test scores an d What They Mean . Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Ha] T , Inc. 1963. 

Statistics 

R*»liability, validity 
Interpretation of scores 
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Mager, Robert F., Dgy^loping Attitude Toward T^;irn]nq Palo Alto: 
Fearon Publishers, 1968. 

Identifying behaviors that indicate attitudes 

Mager. Robert F., Measuring Instructional ini-ent- . Belmont, 
California: Pitman Learning, Inc., 1973. 

Matching test items to objectives 
Sample items ; exercises 

Mager, Robert F., Preparing Instructional Objectives. Palo Alto: 
Fearon Publishers, 1962. 

VTriting objectives 

Specifying behavior and the criterion 

Manuel, Herschel T., Elementar y Statistics for Teachers, New York: 
American Book Company, 1962. 

Easy to understand statistics 

Mehrens, William and Irvin J. Lehmann, Measurement and Evaluation 
in Education and Psychology- 2nd ed. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1975. 

Icacher-made tests 

Miller, Harry G., Reed G. Williams, and Thomas M. Haladyna, Beyond 
Fa^wy, Objective Ways to M easure Th inking^ Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Educational Technology Publications, 1978. 

Teacher-made tests at all cognitive levels 

Morris, Lynn L. and Carol T. Fitz-Gibbon, How to Measure 
Achievement. Beverly Hills: SAGE, 1978. 

Constructing achievement tests 
Using test results 
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Nafziger, Dean H., R. Brent Thompson, Michael D. Hiscox, and Thomas 
R- Owen, Tests of Functional Adult Lit eracy: an Evaluation of 
CmTentlv Available instruments. Portland, Ore.: Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory, 1976. 

Problems in defining and measuring functional literacy 
Lists of tests with evaluations (See Appendix of this 
handbook) 



Nelson, clarence. Measurement and Eval uation in the Classroom. 
London: The Macmillan Co., 1970. 

Teacher-made tests 



Popham, W. James, ed. Evaluati on in Educ atior). Berkeley j McCutchan 
Publishing Corp., 1974. 

Criterion-referenced testing 



Popham, W. James, Criterion-Referenced Meas; rement, Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1978. 

Resource on criterion-referenced tests 



Rossman, Mark, Elizabeth Fisk, and Janet Roehl, Teaching and 
I;?j>rntnq mislg skills, a Guide for Adult B a sic Education 
Developmental Educational Programs. New York: Columbia University 
Teachers college, 1984. 

Self -concept 

Asking/answering questions 
Creative testing 

Siegel, Ernest and Rita Siegel, Creating I nstructional Seguences. 
San Rafael, California: Academic Therapy Publications, 1977. 

Behavioral objectives and assessment 



Smith, Fred M. and Sam Adams, Educational Measurement for the 
Cl^gsrQQiB TgaPhglTf 2nd ed.. New York: Harper and Row, 1972. 

Formulating objectives for teacher-made tests 
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Thorndike, Robert L. , ed. Educational My^«,,T-omont , 2nd ed., 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1971. 

Defining and assessing educational objectives 
writing test items 
Reliability, validity 

Tuckman, Bruce W. , Evaluating Instructional Programs , 2nd ed. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1985. 

Assessing teaching style, student attitudes 
Evaluating the quality of criterion-referenced tests 

Walberg Herbert J . , Evaluating Educational Pe rformance . Berkeley 
McCutchan Publishing Corp., 1974. 

Instructional materials 

Wood, Dorothy a.. Test Construction. Columbus, Ohio: Char es E. 
Merrill Books, Inc., 1961. 

Writing items 
Reliability, validity 
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Included in this appendix are additional tests available for use in 
adult education programs which are listed in the following sources: 



ERIC (Educational Resourct:s Information Center) 

Nafziger, Dean H., R. Brent Thompson, Michael D. Hiscox, 
and Thomas R. Owen, Tests of Functional Adult Literacy: 
An Evalration of Curren tly Available Instruments. 
Portland, Ore.: Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory, 1976 

Texas Education Agency, Annotations of Selected Informal 
Assessment Instruments, January 1980 
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Appendix 
Additional Resources 



Addt Biiic RMdteg ftiv«atoiy 

rubliiher. 



Oeicription; 



Avmilabihty 
Altdrnjitc Forms 

AdmjLo'strailon 
TUne 



Admlnlstratioo 
Procedures; 



Mite rills t'Md: 



Scoring 
Procedures 



Interpretation 
Procedures. 



Scholastic Tcst'rvg Service 
480 Meyer 

fiuii»inville» QltnoU bOlCC 

TTiU teit hu3 (,ve p^rL* Part I U;sU the student's 

ability to aasoclate a word with a picture. Purt Q 

tests tha atudent'8 sound and letter discrimination. Part III 

tet:3 the atucleofs ability lo assocUte synonyms (or 

related words) as he or she reads the wc s. part IV 

is similar to Part QI, exc-spt that the student hoars 

the words read orally. Part V requiws the student 

to read paraffijpos and answer comprshcnslon quesUons. 

There are no slUjmale forms available. 

The test can adi dnlatei^d in one session; parts I 
■nd II each require live mmutes. Parts m a„d fv each 
requl'^J ten minutes. Part V requires 15 minutes. 
The Ui%i is group admtnlsfered. fri Part I, the 
examiiv.» adj In^tructlooii and examinees underline 
words aasocUled with pictures, ki Part £1» the 
examiner readi words to the examinees who In 
tuni underline woi*dj bogtnning with the same 
sound a;, the word rvad by the examiner, fti Part III, 
the examiner rfads instrucUon.* and examinees under- 
line the word in a list which has about the same meaning 
as . wort writrun -.o the side. In Part IV, tho exammee 
performs the -ime task; however, the worda arc read 
orally by the examiner. In Part \\ the examiner reads 
the Instructions and examinees read paragraph*, and choose 
•he correct answer to comprehension qt«eatloA«. 

f^mlner. : .anual of diracUoos 

ExambHje. TVstbooklet, line ma rice r. two colored pencils, 
eraser 

Scoring Is objective and simple. The examiner simply 
compares the student'- answers In the test booklet 2o a 
scoring key. For each pait the number of correct answers 
is Indicated. F,ich raw score U then converted to a percenu.e 
scort recording to inatrucUons provided in the manual. 
The manual indicates and defines how to assess an examine, 
reading ability hy approximate grade levels or In terms of 
IWicUonal or absolute Illiteracy. It also offers some ganarmi 
buggtstlons on assessing areas of weakness and aspocU of 
remediation. 
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Adult Pirforaaact LtvtX FimcCiouI Literacy Test (A PL) 



Publisher 



Dsscription 



Av&iUbiUty of 
Alternate Forms. 

Adininlstrttion 
Time. 

AdB.inist ration 
Procedures 



Materials Used 



Scoring 
Procedures 



ftiterprutiitlon 
Procedures 



Dr. Norvell Nonhcutt 
DlWsion of Extension 
103 L/;U:Daior Bulldijtg 
University of Texas at AuaUn 
Austin, Texas 78712 

The APL Is a test of functional literacy foi adults. There 
ana 42 items, many of which Involve more than one questioo. 
■n^e items t«*.t an examL«e's knowledge of consumer 
economics, law and health, ability to perform real -life 
usks, and reading and writing abUity. 

There arc no alternate forms MvaUable. 

'Iliu u:»t Ukri it|)prOxlm ktely 60 mlnut*:s to adinlnlsUjr. 

The test is inOivlduall) administered Uv^n interview 
fomat. '"he examiner reads the questions aloud while 
the examinee lollows along in the accompany mg booklet. 
The examinee then responds, either by reading orally 
or calling out the c >rruct answer from several choices. 
The examiner records ti e answ^ r given and goes on. 
If the examinee u asked to do a usk requiring wrltfag 
(filling out a check, addressing a letter), the examiner 
gives th*j examinee the questionnaire on which to write 
hx% response. Thus, all answers are recorded on the 
quesi^onnaire. 

Dcamincv ^estlonnalre, pencil 
Examinee. Booklet, pencil, eraser 

TTie test is scortd in two ways. Multiple choice items ar« 
acor«d by comparing the examtoee'a answer to the correct 
answer Indicuted oo the questionnairt. Questions tn which 
the •xamliwe enPi»s In a wrttton Usk art aoor«d aooonttng 
to a system of rules given in the hanAook, indlcatinf which 
auMran arc acceptable anJ which are not. 

tor puiposes of initial inaly is, scores are grouped into 
quartiles according to the number of points achieved on 
th* tisU Thev are interpreted primarily, how<.ver, 
accordlrg to three nk^L levels APL 1 (least competent), 
APL 2 (inaminaUy competent) and A PL 3 (mont competent). 
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Aa tofornutl RMdlfif 



Eletcriptioa 



AvaUabiUty of 
Alteroate Forms 

Administration 
Tine. 



Admiolstrsdon 
Procedures 



Materials Used 



Scoring 
Procedures 



Intorpreutioc 
Procedures: 



biwntory for Um 
BmIc EAieation 

Office of Afl.ilt Basic Lflucatlon 
SLite Department of Education 
Concord, Ntw Hampshire 03301 

This test DM isures rca.JIng performance from Level I 
through Level 6. These levels correspond with the 
levels in graded readers. The Inventory has four 
psrls i»rl U Word Rtcognitlon (testing word attack 
skills and vocabulaTr Uvcl); Part K, Oral leading 
»nd Comprehension questions; Part HI, Listetiing 
Ability (present potential level) anl Part IV, Visual 
and Auditory Perception and Discrimination (used 
for examinees who canrot function at the introductory 
level of P^n I). 

There are no alternate lorms available. 

The time required for tiie test is not specifically 
indicated, though administration probably requires 
from 20 to 30 minutes, defending on how soon a 
student reaches the levd of frustration. 

The test is individually administered, fci Part i, the 
examiner exposes words for one second for the 
examinee's flash recogrition. u the examinee misses 
the word, he or she is allowed to analyze it. In Part II, 
the examinee reads paragraphs ortUy and answers 
comprehension questioni. h Part lil. the examiner 
reads panigiaphs oraU> lo the examinee who in turn 
rsspoods to comprehension questions. I^rt IV Is 
admbilstered to examkiues who cannot fwctton at the 
introductory level of word rvcofnltian. Th« examiiwe 
names letters pointed out by the examiner, gives the 
sounds of blends anri writes the initUI, final or middle 
sounds of words read to him or her. 

£>camlner informal Heading biventory Booklet, pencil, 

two 3x5 cards 
^minee: l^apcr, pencil, eraser 

The scoring of th's test Is objective, but fairly complicated. 
The examiner must record each error the student makes, 
using a system of noutions. The number of words correctly 
recognized Ui Part I is touled. bi Part II, the exaalner 
comixttes the number of reading errors and percentage 
of compreheiuion qunstians answered correc'ly. bi 
P-art IIU the examiner computes the number of romprehenslon 
questions ani^vered conectly. In Part IV, the examiner 
records the examinee's oral errors to letter recognition and 
blending tasks and hand-scores the written responses to the 
auditory disctiminatloo tasks. 

Based on the scores tht examiner computes the examinee's 
independent level, instructional level and frustration level. 
Theee itwU correspond closely with campai«ble levels 
Ina grad«] reader. 
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Assessment of SkiK: in i npjtution vASC) 



Dcvc lOpcr 
Pul)l isher . 

Purpose. 
Level 



Scoring 



Prcscnpt-i w. 



Los Angclco Unficd School Uistnct 

CTD/McGraw-H. il 

Del Konte Research Park 

Kontcrcy, California 9394C 

Measures students' ability to handle co.nputationdl 
problems cnco»jntcrcd in school, home and community 
situations. Provides basic information needec for 
a diagnostic-prescnpt-.ve assessment and instruc- 
tional progran 

Junior H-.f]h students, r.ay be used in remedial pro- 
grams for Scr or High and Adult students 

Test book, ex-iminer's n.anual, class summary sheet» 
and test revii^^er's quide. A5C is divided in two 
sections for odmini strati or, in two 50-minute periods 
with 36 it,cn:s in each section. 

Criterion-referenced or ."My l,c used to determine 
conipetencies ^hich should have been mastered by the 
end of ninth grade. Hand or machine scored. Scoring 
service provides a Performance Analysis Report, Fre- 
quency DT;tr ii)ution by school anJ district, List of 
Students Passing ASC and Those Not Passing. School 
systems set passinq scores. A copy of District 
Options for t st^hl T-.hing Comnetencj^ Standards is 
ava.lable. 

Instructional materials for teiching the application 
of basic computfiti onal skills in life-role situations 
are beinn developed and will be published in Spring 
1980 by EOL/McGraw-Hil t. 
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BMlc Occupfttlooal UUsrAcy T«st (BOLT), Fundamental Level 



Mllsher. 



DescripdoA 



Avalltblllty of 
Atternite Forma 



AdmLniitration 

Time: 



AdmlniatrnUon 
Procedure. \ 



liUterUls Used: 



Scorli% 
Procedures 



InterpretaUon 
Procedurea 



U. S. Hepartnient of Labor 

X4th Street unl Cons tttut ion Avenue, N. VV. 

Washington, D. C. 20210 

The test la dt; Aligned to pleasure the basic reading and 
arithmetic aklUr of educationally disadvaaUged adulta. 
There an Tour subtests, reading vocabulary, reading 
compreheos'an. arithmetic compuUlloQ and arithmetic 
reasonlAf . Lach teat Is available at four difficult} ^vels. 

Three altemute forms ate available for the firat three 
levels. Ttie advanced level offers two forms for e*ch 
subieat. 

Fifteen mlnutea Is requlned for each subtest. 

Before admlrtiSterlng the subtests, each examinee is given 
the Wide Kange Scale (included with the test) to determine 
the appropriate level of BOLT to administer. Directions 
are given orally to Individuals or small groups. Each 
examinee records his or her answers on an anawer sheet 
by marking the appropriate circle. 

Dcamlner Manual, scoring key. stoiwatch, test record canla 
Bc4mlnee. Test booklet, answer sheet, pencU, paper clips, 
scratch pape r 

Scoring can be done either by band or by machine. Hand- 
scoring Is done by placing a steacll over the answer aheet 
and counting the number of visible marks. The loUl 
number of correct nisponses can then be con erted to a 
aUndanl acore or Genet al Evaluatlonal Development (CCD) 
leval using cunvaralon tablea contained In the Uaer'a Manual. 

Once aconss are cc ^eru^d to CED levels they can be 
compared to the GEO levels for occupations lUted In the 
Dictionary of Occupational TlUes. Oie must be familiar 
wiJi CED acoTtts as well a a siaadaxtl acorea In enter to 
Interpret acorea for the BOLT. 
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Basic Rttdiif 

Publisher 

DesciiptlOD 



• Mastery Teat 



Availability of 
Alternate Forma 

Administration 
Time* 



Adm in i strati on 
Procedure a 



]lUterUls Used 



Scoring 
Procedures 

interpretatian 
Procedurea 



Services for tducadonal t'valuation. inc 
P. O. Box 2(>1 
Bloominpon, indlana 47401 

This teat is an objective measure of comprehens joo tr 
functional reiding. The test consists of four scoied 
aubscalcs Following DirecUons, Locating References, 
Gaining faformition and Understanding Forms. There 
Is also a nonscored aubscale designed to indicate the 
examinee's attitudes and habits in reading for personal 
development. -Hirec levels of the test are available 
Uvel A for 12 year oldi.. Uvel B for is ear olds 
■nd I^vel C for U year olds. Level C is used for adults. 
There art no alternate forms avjiUbl©«- 

Two 50-mlnuic Jd™i,.lHn»tlon;* ar._ ixM^uirtd for the to:.t. 
All students are to be given tune to finish tiie te^t. 

The test is group administet^jd. Vic examiner provides 
testing matenals and reads instructions to the students. 
The examinee reads paa^^ges or forms and answers 
corappehension questions on an answer sheet. 
Examiner fccaminer's manual, test booklet 
Examinee Testbooklcl. peocil, eraser, answer sheet 

The answer sheets are computer-scored and tho rtiults 

returned on a printout sheet. 

Eighty percent correct or better is considered mastery 
on this teat. 
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Cyzyk Pre-Re»dtn< Inventory 



IWliher 



Ovtfcripcion: 



AvaiiabiUty of 
Alternate Forr.s. 

Administration 
Tune. 



Administration 
Prootsdurvi 



Materials Used. 



Scoring 
Procedures 



totorprvuttion 

Procedures 



J^net L. Cyzyk (Authoi) 

Adult Reading Specialist 

Baltimore County Beard of Education 

6901 N. Chnrles Street 

Towaoo, Maryland 21^04 

The Inventory consists of various activities designed to 
help a teacher r©co ,.iize deMclencles within disc rim ins lory 
and perceptual skills In the visual, auditory and perceptual 
motor areas thst must be dealt with before an adult nonrvader 
can begin learning to read. 

There are no alternate forma available. 

Tliere s^e nine separate short sections to the test, 
tXan uiees may be given any number in a single session. 
The tests aru uiitlmcd. no estimate Is given of tne testing 
time required. 

•K.c Inventory may be Iridividualiy or group administered. 
Each exambiee receive i a test booklet in which to underline 
thf :orrect answers. Instructiooj si« given orally by the 
examiner, i^camlnees do some of the activities independently 
and In the remaining activities rcspowl to Usts of wonls 
read by the examiner. 

Examiner, iiest directions 
EStamlnee. Test bookie:, pencil 

The test is hand -scored by the examiner who determUjes 
the adequacy of each response. In its present form it ser/ts 
only to provide diagnostic information to the teacher who 
seekj, through personal evaluation of test results, to 
idenUfy students* deficiencies. 

Ths tost activities measure sxamtaee sbUltias to motor 
«k,lU, reading iui.ctional words, perception of letter forms, 
order and St^uepce of |«turs and digits, h-mdwrtting speed, 
•udltory dis.:rlmlnaticn. word perception and word 
discriminatl ,n. Poor examinee oerformance on sny of 
the pecUons suggesu that thr t^.r abouM condiict 
addlUomI testing on sa indlvldwil basis. 
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HAtTla Gmded Word Ust nnd 
th% bJonnal Tuxtbook Ttut 



PuMUiher. 



D»«crtp(ioo 



AvtfUblUty of 
Alttnate Fomu 

AdmlBistratioo 
TUm: 



AdmlBi«tntton 
ProoMiurei 



MAterUls Used 



Scoring 
Procedurtis 



kitcrpreutioo 
Prr«cedurea, 



Adult Continuing Educalhai ftosource Center 

MontcUlr sute Collet^v 

Upper Montclair, New Jt rscy 07043 

Thc«e two t«8U an; uaed together, ihe iUrrU Cn*ded Word 
Ust con«lst.i of seven !ista of wordi representative of 
virytng readuig levels. The Informal Textbook Teal, 
given to appUcanta who acore above grade lev«l 2. 0 
Involves a »cr1e3 of seven passages (at reading levels 2-S), 
each followed by a Ust of comprehension questions. 
There are no alternate forms available. 

•n»e Harris Graded WonJ Ust requires only one minute 
for each examinee. 71»e admlnistraiion time for the 
Wormal Textbook Teat (^froup administered) u not 
known. 

Ihe Hams U:st is individually administ<;red. The examiner 
has the examinee read each Ust of words, noting mental.y 
the level at which three or four errors are made. This 
level is later entered on the registration form. Examinees 
who *core above 2. 0 reading level take the group adminiatcrt«| 
Informal Textbook Test. The examinee rtuds seven passagea 
and answers the comprehension questions fa the booklet. 
t>tamlner Harris Graded Word List, pencil 
Examinee. inJonnal lextbook Test booklet, pencil, eraser 
Harris Crmdud Word Ust ihc exanUner monUlly notes 
at which level the examinee makea three or four errors in 
reading words. Informal Textbook Test Ihe examiner 
compares the camlnee's responses with pre-established 
comet reapoTutes. 

HarrU Cnded Word Uat If the exunime doea not read 
above 2. 0 reading level, he Is classified ss a beginning 
reader, informal Textbook Test. The examJnee's 
InstTVCtlonal li*vol is det4;rm|ned by noting at which 
reading level ho scores 2-3 (out of a poealbia 4). Any 
acore below 2 indicatea he should be m a beglttiUic ffroup. 
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Uabo 9Ute PvaltoiitUry biiorroal RBidiac lovwiCory 



Publiaher 



Otacrlption 



Avaiiabillty of 
AltenuiU; Forms. 



Admlmstraticu 
Time. 



Administration 
Proce<lured 



Tb« RnuUqc EdueaUon C«oter 

BolM BmU University 
BoiM, idAbo 83720 

The biventory is dciigned to provide a 
reading teacher with • aCudent'a 
estimated lodepeodeot reading level, 
eatimated toatructiaoAl level, 
eatimatad fntstra no level, 
estimated l..»»cu^£ level, specific 
word recognition deficiencies and 
a pec if ic compreheasioo deficiencies. 
The teat la applicable specifically 
to pooal adult populatioos, and 
particularly to those persons who 
have difficulty learning to read. 

Alternate forma A and D arc aval labia. 
Gich ia divided into two mnjor 
aectioos. word Lists and Stories 
The two forms ar*i bound In one 
booklet to facilitate repeated 
admin La tratioo. 

The word Ibta require approximately 
ten minutea. JE:ach of the eight s tor lea 
(corrbspooding to grade levels in 
difficulty) takea five tu ten minutes to 
read aloud. The eatimat^a time for 
admlnlatratUm of comprehenaloo teaU 
follMrtag eadi atory u Uva minutaa 
fmr story. All of taa atoriea need not 
he administered at one ait^ing. 

The teat la Individually administered by 
a reading teacher. The examinee reada 
words aelected from each of the atortea 
aloud while the examiner codes errors 
M s copy of the word liata. beginning 
with the first grade level atory. Hie 
examinee continues pronouncing words 
until three words within one list hsve 
been missed. For the oral stories, 
the examinee reads csch story aloud 
while the examiner codes errors. 
The coding procedures sugj^esled are 
somewhat complex and not standardized. 
After the examinee hss finished the 
oral reading, the examiner asks 
comprehension questions on each of 
the stories, recording correct and 
incorrect responses. 



Materials Used. 



Scorii^ 
Procedures. 



Interpretation 
Procedures. 



Dcamlner. I^ocil, tescher's copy of 

Student Word Lii»i and Student 
Stories, recapitulation sheet, 
manual of directions 
iXsminee Mudent'a copy of word U*t 

vid atories 
Scoring coialeu of a complex and 
highly deUUed system ot codli« to 
note atudeat arrora to oral reading. 
Scoring of comprehension qtestioos U 
<looe, using s guide for scceptable 
answers. Percentage acores sre used 
to determine achievement level (roughly 
convapoodlng to grade lovel:i )-b) on 
the word list portion of the test. On 
the oral reading portion of the test, 
word recognition and comprehension 
errors are recorded following each 
story. The examiner thtn trandfera 
the errors in escfa atory (grade level) 
into the terns "Independent, " "Instructional, 
"frustration" and •listening, - to ittiicate 
the examinee's abiUty in each categoiy 
in correspondence to s gmde level. 
All scores sre recorded on the 
RecapiiuUtion Sheet, which provides 
Ml estlmcied picturu of the examinee's 
composite reading ability. 

information recorded on the Recspltulstlon 
Sbeet is Intended to establish the 
examinee's estimated independent, 
instnjctlonal. fnist ration and listening 
levsls in s manner roughly corresponding 
to grade levels. It slso ahowa specific 
strengths and weaJmesses in word 
recognition and comprehension ss 
well as in pronuncUtion. The interpreution 
procedurea are subjective, with judgments 
and aaClmates Uft to the examiner's 
diacrttion. 
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lodivlduAl Itoiding FUc«m«ot kiv«ntory 



PublUher. 



Dcgcripcioa. 



Avmilabliity of 
Al(«nute FonnA 

AdmJniatraUoa 
Time; 



AdmJUiiatrkUon 
Procedures* 



Materials Used 



Scoring 
Proce(hire3 



kiterpretttian 
Prooeduraa. 



ERIC 



folti'ti Pubti:thiii^, Contpan> 
1010 West Washington Boulevard 
Chicago, Qlu^ois 60G07 

ThU tost is diviikd into five parts. Part I, 
Word r<eco|piition and Analysis, te&ts a 
atudent's kn<Mludgc of sight words and abilUy 
to decode words he or ahe cannot immediately 
recognize. Part (I, Oral Paragrsph Keadlt^, 
tests the student'ii oral reading skills sol 
coiopreheosinn. Part Present I^guage 
Potential, tests the student's comprehension 
of parap-sphs read by the examiner. Pan IV 
tests the student's tuditory discrimination. 
Pirt V, which Is not scored, tests the 
student's abUity to name letters of the 
'.iphat-ut and their sourvls. This test is used 
only if the student scores 1.0 on Part 1. 

Alternate forms r> and B are available. 

The test has four parts, each of which requires 
apprcximately ten to 20 minutes, depending on 
hew many itema a atudent ia able to complete 
before reaching tiie level of frustration. 

T^t test is individually administered, tn 
Part I, the exanUner asks the examinee to 
raad wnrda aloud, either by racoinitiaB or 
word analyaU. to Part II, tha examinee i^ads 
para(rttph« oraliy aad ancwars comprahmaloa 
questions, tn Part III, the examinee listens to 
paragraphs read orally by the examiner and 
answers comprehension questions, fci Part IV, 
the examiner reads lista of words orally and 
the exAmlne^ identifies the word in each list 
that begins or ends differently or has a 
differtnt vowel aound in ^he middle. In Part V 
(Used only if examinee scores 1 0 on Part I), 
the exiimlncr points to Utters of the alphabet 
And the examinee names eauh letter and givea 
one aound of the lt:tter. 

i:>(amlner student 'a Teat and Scoring Manual, 
pencil, word recognition wheels, 
paragraphs on cards 

f:>camijiee. No tsquipmcnt needed 

The examiner records the student's errors 
on each part of the teat using an objective, 
but (for Parts 1 and ||) quite complicated 
aystem of noUiloos. The error* are then 
totaled. 

On the baais of the number of items missed 
per level, the student's independent level, 
iftstruilional level and frustration |«v«l are 
computed. L. >h level of the teat is apparently 
comparable to a grade level. The audent'a 
Teat and Scoring Manual also has plaeea for 
the examiner to indicate a atudant'a apnelfle 
mtding problems- -word analysis, roeiiatloft, 
rate dlCficuittea, etc. 
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loltlAl Ttatinf Locator Teata 
Publisher 



De«criptloD. 



AvmilabiUty of 
Allenuite Forma, 

Admlnidtratioa 
Tine: 



Administ ration 
Procedures: 



Materials Used 



Scoring 
Preoedu»ea 

Interpretation 

Procedures 



Adult Continuln){ Education ffesource Center 
Montclair Stito College 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 07043 

The reading test includes three passages of vtrylng 
difficulty, tach followed by comprehension qur ^lions. 
It is a prellmioary acrcerUng test, designed to , 
instructor tentatively assign students to different 
Instructiooi] levels or classes within General Educational 
Development (GEO) programs. Ihis test is given in 
conjunction with the Slosaon Oral Reading Test. 

There are no alternate forms available. 

Although lite lime required for the test varies according 
to an examinee's performance, it wcAild probably require 
less than 2u minutes. 

The test is individualh administered. The examiner 
asks the examiree to read Passage A orally and answer 
the comprehension questions orally. If the student is 
unable to do this, the test ends. If able to do it easily, 
he or ahe is given Pauage B and asked to read and answer 
questions in the booklet without help, tf able to do this, 
he or she Is given Passage C and asked to read it and 
respond to questions. After reaching his or her highest 
level— B or .>-the student is given the CTB/McGraw-HiU 
Ttst of AduU Basic Education (TABE), levels M or D for 
further diagnostic testing. 

Examiner. Test booklet, pencil 
Dcamlme: Teat booklet, pencU, eraser 

The examiner cgmparoa the exainlnee'a anewera with 
pre eaubllshed correct answem. 

An examinee who cannot read Pasaage A is probably a 
tow ]«vel ABE atudcnt If able to read Passage A aod 
Passage B but not Passage C, he or ahe is probably 
higher level ABE or Prc-GED. 1/ the student can also 
read Passage C, he or she is at leait low level GED. In 
all but the Unt altuatlon, uee the TABE level M or D for 
further diagnoctlc testing. 
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Pcabody Individual Achu«vc"cn: Test (PIAT) 
:1970 



Authors. 
Publisher 

Purpose 



Level 
^ormat. 



Sccnng 



Lloyd y njnn and FrcJc-iCK C. Markwardt, Jr. 

Amcr:Ccin Gii*.dancc Ccrvicc, Inc. 

Pjbl'.bhcrs' BjTld.n.j 

Circle Pines, Kinncsoia 55014 

PIAT IS a /fidc-ranf^c scpccmng test intended to survey 
educational attain».*nt in basic skills and knowledge 
in five areas; mathCfracics , reading rccoqnition, read- 
ing comprehension, spelling, and qcneral information. 
Iteir.s are sequenced in order cf d.fficuUy 

Ages Kinderji-irlen - Adull 

Tko easel kUs, volu;ncs I and 11, contain the test 
plates. The Individut-I Record Booklet inc'.des a 
profile ihect A training tape provides a pronuncia- 
tion qjidc for the Reaoinq Reco3nition and Spelling 
subtests. A manual is provided. 

F.ve subtest scores and a total score arc obtained. 
Grade and age equivalents, percentile ranks, and 
standard scores can be derived. 



cscnpti 0-. 
Special Features 



Responses are nivcn oraily or by pointing, thus the 
spclliOQ test 15 fi recognition test. Demonstration 
af.d training exercises provided for each subtest a^ds 
in understanding for the very young and iBinaturc sub- 
jects. 
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Itoadinc ivaliMtloo- -Adult Uftgnoab (flCA[» 
Mtishtr: 



Follett Publishing Company 
1010 W«st Washington Boulevard 
Chicago, Qlinois 00607 



Deacr.pt too: 



Avmltability of 
Altenute Forms. 

AdBiinlstntion 

TlOM: 



Admlniatndoo 
Prooedurea: 



Mfttorlata Vsed 



Literacy Volunleera of America, he. 
222 West Onoodaga Stn^et 
Syracuse, New York 13203 

The teat haa three parts. Pan I, Word RBcogniUoo, 
testa the ^vtudent's knowledge of sight words. Purt 
Woiv* Analyst, tests the sttMlent'a decoding skills. 
Part III. Reading Inventory, tests the student's oral 
reading and comprehension. 

Alternate forms 1 and 2 are under ot^ cover for the 
Reading Inventory (Part UI). 

The three pans of the test do not need to be administered 
at the same tune. AdminJstration times for Parts 1 anl II 
>re estimated at five and ten minutes respectively; 
««tiinat«d administration time for complott-tn of all levela 
(b-J) of Part lU la half an hour. 

The teat la Individually admlniatered. fti Parts land 11, 
the examinee reads v ords and sounds aloud while the 
examiner records arrors for each list. In Pu-t 111, the 
examinee reads atortes and answara queattoos aloud whlla 
the examiner records errora for each atory. 

Examiner. Testlijg/record booklet, pencil 

E>cainlnee: Readlnf lUU and passagea from tMt hooklat 



Scoring 
Prooedurea 



Iikterprtittttion 
Procedures 



acorlnc is accomplished through an objectlva umA fairly 

simple proceis oi recording student scores for each of 
the insVa three parts on a summary sheet. Corrbj; 
scores arc cawcrted to percentagea for Part I (U'ord 
Becogniiion). In Part II, specific di-gnosik: information is 
recorded on a variety of resdlng aubakilU, auch as knowledffe 
of alphabet and letter aounds. The difficulty of resdlng 
and llatenlng comprehension aelecttons in Part II corresponU 
rouglily to gride levels, and paaslng any selection depends 
upon not cxcceduig a specified error count. The total 
passing scon is converti^ to equivalent grade leve'. Tha 
test is intended for admLiustratloQ on a pre-poat basis. 

The (est sumnury sheet provides a detailed reading profile 
for use in planning a specific instructional program for 
the examinee. Ihe test booklet also provldea auggeations 
for analyxlng and using »he teat scoraa for Individualised 
prtacriptlve programa. 
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Ito«dlng/Ev«iydiv Activlttaa in Ufa <H/£AL) 
PHbtlsher 



D«acripUon 



Av»llabllity of 
Alternate Forms 

Adftilnist ration 
Time. 

Administntion 
Procedure!: 



Mitterials Used. 



Senring 
Procedures. 



Interproution 
Procedures. 



CAL Press, tnc. 
76 Mid^on Avenue 
New York, New York 10016 

The test Is an ohjecuve Msse:isnient of funcilooal literacy 
presented In nine selected categories of tommon printed 
materials encountered In dally I'ving. Englisb and Sp^nlMh 
versions are available. 

There are no alternate (ornw available. 

The test requires approximately 20-30 mlnutea, an ejumliMi 
works at Ms or her own p*ce. 

The tent may be indlvklually or froup admUiistepcd. Tri« 
examiner provides testing materials, i.e., test answer 
booklet and casseite Upe recorder with K/EAL cassette. 
The examinee listens to Uped questions which correspond 
to material in ihc lust booklet and records answers in 
the test booklet. 

Examiner. Examiner's manual 

^minee: Test bopklet, cassette recorder with R/eaL 
cassette Upe, pencil, eraser 

Scoring Is done by hand, referring to pre-establlahod 
correct responses, ftiw scores are toUled for the 
nine ca^gorien end the total raw acore la then converud 
to perceotjge of Items pa:ised. 

Criterion-referenced- ftat items are directly related to 
sets of objectives asaocuted with each of the nine reading 
activities. Functional littiracy ii deflntxl as passing 
80 percent or more of the test items (or achieving a raw 
acore «' Jtt). 

Intej^niUtlon of indivldiial Aiht^.!-^.- p^n^^^^ , reviQW 
of the examinee's pciiorniance on IndlvWual subtests, 
the Interpreter can recommend pi^jscrlptlve program* 
to meet artis of need indicated through detailed task 
analyses outlined for each subtest. 



o 
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WUccoite Teat Adult BmIc EducattOD (WITABE) 
PublUher: 



DesciipcioQ. 



/.vmllabllity of 
Altcnuitc Forma 

AdmlnUtratlon 
Time 



AdnitnI:itraUon 
Prooedurea 



MatcrlAla Used 



Scoring 
Procedures. 



InterpreUUon 
Procedures. 



ftiral Fair '> Develnpraenl Prqjram 
University Extensl^ 
lAitversUy of Wisconsin 
M.«(|ison. Wisconsin 53706 

This teat was especially designed to monitor the basic 
akllla achievement of puraoos enrolled in the Wisconsin 
K raJ Famiiy Develo|iment Program. The t«at appears 
appropriate tor ^neral u.ie with adults wbo read below 
high school level. 

There are no alternate forms available. 

The U'3t ij g. rally untimed. however, the maximum 
administration time for the two readmg sections combined 
should be less than onu hour. 

The testing condJtlofM aic very flirxible. The examinee 
works at lAa or her own pace, the examiner's only 
responsibility Is to ensure that the written instructions 
are imderatood. The t«3t may be administered Individually 
or to groupe. The wrrABE consists of verbal coping 
skills sections, both of which might loc^elv b« considered 
"reading" tests. T^e skills required to complete the 
coping SKllli subtest Include using a rood map, ordering 
by mad, filling out a Ux return, using a phone book and 
a variety of comparmble usks. A numerical subtest Is 
al30 part of the WITABE. Any of the sections may be given 
aepArutely. 

Dcaminer TestbooKlet 

f^mlnea T^at booklet, peocila. etaser 

Scoring I, ,k)0« by hand; rsapontta an» com^«r«l with pre- 
eaUbUshed corruct un:,wers. A few questions in the coping 
akilU z^l, it hrfve more than one point scoring but 
M Ignment ot poUits is still objective und rtflativoly aimpls. 
The raw Svoro obulncd is not converted. 

The V/ITABE was developed to metsur« dKfer-.ices between 
ti. 'nent groups and v rol groups *n r>;e WUconsIn 
program. Haw scores wore adequate for this purpose and 
thus no scor^ Interpretat* process exists. Test scores 
c«nnot at this time be cor, /erted into grade equivalents. 
percenUles or other norm comparisons, nor Is ary 
criterion -referenced diagnostic loformat, 
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Woodcock-Johnson Psycho-Cducationiil Battery 

cl9;3 



Authors : 
Purpose . 



Level . 
Format. 

Scofing 



Prescription. 
Special Features 



R]<J^ar(J W Woodcock and f<ary Conner Johnson 

Teaching Rcsourcci Coiporalion 

50 Pond Park Road 

Hingham, Massachjietts 02043 

Providos a conpreiensi ve overview of learning aptitude, 
scholastic acli levement, cognitive ability, and interest 
level fron wl*ich to ps'oceed with specific tliagnostic 
procedures and in3truciion,il planning, The Battery of 
27 tests IS divided into three major parts (I) Tests 
of Cognitive Ability which include tests of perceptual 
skills, Qcmory, iynbolic and verbal reasoning, and 
learning aptitude tests of reading, math, written language 
and knowledne. (II) Tests of Achievement include subtests 
in reading (3), n-athematirs (2), written language (2), 
^nd academic kno«. ledge {?) , (III) Tests of Interest Level 
include mathematics, reading, written language, social 
activities, and pnysical activities. 

Preschool-Adul t 

Book 1 (Contains Part I), Response Booklets (25), cassette. 
Book 2 (Contains "'•rt 11 and III), and Response Booklets 
(25). 

Norms are based on ages 3.0 to 00+ years. A full descrip- 
tion of the nornnng sample is provided in the Tech n ical 
Manual A Test Analysis and Report Service is avail able 
which compute*' and lists all scores C4illed for in the Sum- 
mary of Scores sections of the two Response Booklets, 
descriptive sunmary is also provided. 



A special cluster of two tests (16 and 18) provides a 
hrief scale of cofjnitive ability. This requires aboot 
15 minutes to ad.riinister and score. 
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t0033a35 CS201J76 

Measures for Research and Cvaluatio.i i^ the Cngli&h Lsnguagc 
Arts 

Fflgnn. W I I lam T And Others'' ' 

£RIC Clearinghouse on f^'e^tdlng and Commun lea I Ion Skills. 
J'bana, HI , National Council of Tcdcuers oF £ngl»5h Urbana 

ni 

Mar i975 
34 Ip 

Sponsoring Agency Nn\ tonal Innt of COuCftt Ion (OnEw) . 
Weshtngton, 0 C 

Contract No. NCC-0-72-4630 

AvaltahlQ from National Council of Teachers of CnnMsh, 
till Konyon Road. \Jrt}9n9 . Illinois 6l40i (StC' No t53'13. 
$5 95 rwnmember. S5 50 memper) 

EDR5 Price - MFOi/PCiO Plus rostoge 

Language ENGLISH 

Document Type BOOK (OiO) 

Wournal Announ-ewent KltMAf75 

In tho fail of 1972 the Ro<;f?arch Foundation thr Notlonnl 
Council o Teachers of Cnyitsh Uocid>cJ to funci the R«3oarcr> 
tnstrumunts Project (TRIP), a project d^?sign-ci to collect anti 
evaluate measurement tnstrufflsnts In rpflding iang(tag« 
developmof t. teecher competency, staoda ci English a& e aecO'-.d 
language or dialect. liturature. writing. listening cmd 
miscellaneous language skills In addition to being suMable 
for assessing a component of the field of English educat~ion. 
the tests selected had to pe avalleple on mlc-orilin rrom 
University Microfilms or through the ERIC system, must not 
have ppen pupllshed or made commercially availaple, and had to 
have potential use for future research Information on each of 
the more than tOO instruments listed includes tho suggested 
ege range. a description of the instrument. validity, 
ro' ability, and normative data, ordering Information, and a 
list o related documents and references (TO) 

Descriptors Fducattonal Resrarch. English (Second Langjage) 
; •i-«glish Education; Evaluation; La'^9uago Acquisition 
Language Arts. Language Research, L istening. L I terary 
Criticism. •MonsureMrnt Instruments. Reading: Teaching Skills 
•Test Review*;, Tests Writing (Conposi ion) 

Identifier*; 'The Research Instrumor,5 Project. TRIP 
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Trttlng Instrum^jnls ^nd Procedures for Adult EngMsh as a 
Second Language Pto^tifnt * » 

Terdy. Oannis, And Othr-s ^ 

I I I inols SlatewJoe fcnyl ,sh «is < S^^concJ Litnguagn/AUu 1 I 
Education Sorvtco Cenlo» . Arlington Heights 
hrt> 1982 

57p . For related ciocvimonts sec C£ 031 •i32 ''34 
Sponsoring Apency I | i inois btalc Bourd of Ed-icat Ion 
Springfield ACJwlt and Conimoing Ediciitton Section 
EORS Price - MF0i/PC03 Plus Postafie 
Language. Engl i&n 

Document Type UACMINGGUIDc Ob2). RieLlOCKAPHY (131) 
C.eo£|raph(c Source U S . Illinois 
Journal Announcement RIEMAY83 
Targot Audience Practitioners 

Intended for adult education Engl 1 5h-as -a - Second Language* 
CI ^ up,, a'Jminl jtrators, this guide provides 

identifying appropriate testing Instruments 
them Into overall testing unci assessment 
1 focuses on testing proceciurps and covers 
the testing program, test selection, locally 
Initial pi Bccnent ( screen Ing) . ach levement 
testing. diagnostic testing, aiid considerations for e v»od 
testing program Chapter 2 provides general characteristics 
and recommendations for test use on tMe five types of te^ts 
that were selected for inclusion in the annotated list of ESL 
to^ts provided in chapter 3. Chapter 3 conteins the 
^annotations of ESL tests that arc new. currently used, or 
recor.ncnded for use in an adu.t ESL program Tests arc divided 
Into five categories ESL njral/oral tests. E5L reading and 
literacy tests. ESL writing tests. ESL written grammar tests 
and ESL multipurpose test% For each test this Information Is 
provided test nare. cicscrlpt,o:i (purpose, content, procedure 
target level of student), administration (i^ethod. materials 
needed . t Ime. scor I nq) and s;*mp^ e que\ t Ions ( VLB ) ' 

Ucscrlptors 'Adult Education. Adult Literacy, -Adult 
Programs. -EngUsh (Second Language). Lifted £r>gllsh Speaking 
Reading Te. .s. Second Language- Insti ..ct Ion. -Test Ing 
Programs. "'ests. "Test Selection. Verbal ests. 
£ vo 1 ua t I on 



( ESL ) teachers 
information for 
and integrating 
program. Chapter 
organ 1 zat Ion of 
developed tests. 
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Tests of EngHsh as a Second Language 1940-1980 

Educut ional Test Jng Serv tco. Pr Jnceton. n j Tes t 

Con ec t »on 
Mar 1982 

19p.: For related ciocom^nt . see £0 2i3 047. 

Avoliable rrom Test Cojlectton Educational Testing 
S«rvlco. Prtnceton NJ O054 I (iJ 00) 

EORS PrJcc - MfOI flu'i Posti;*" f*C Nol A/alUblO from EORS 
Language Ctig) i^u 

Oocufii«nt Typp NON-CIASSROOM MaTC»1*L (055) 



Geographic Source U S . New Jersey 
Journal Announcement RIEAUCR3 
Targe t Audience Practitioners 

Arranged a Iph;»Dc t lea 11 y by title, the blb^ »ogr#«ph/ lists 92 
tests . cles igned for use with s tudcnts i'ling inp r ront 
preschoolers to adults. tfi^t «re measures of Mroflctency In 
En;) I I sh as a second 1 anguoge Each c I ta t ion prov tdor. title 
author, copyright da to agn level suitability, publlshpr. and 
a brief annotation cirsrrlbfng the purpose of th9 test Oates 
of tents range from i9<;0 to 19B0. with the majority being 
dated from 1970 to 1980 The blbliopraphy Includes tests to 
measure 1ang\.>age domlnanc« in Spanish and English. English 
language proficiency. inventory of natural language 
b I I ingual Ism (oral and syntax ) . ccmprehens ion of EngH sh 
language. b i I i ngu«s I t sm of Chmese students. oral 
conMnun tea t Ion. oral litngoag" development language usage In 
the home f-iava j o • £ ng 1 i Sh language dominance. oral 

Engl I sh- Spanish proficiency. oral production and aura* 
conpf Chens Ion of adults. and linguistic Sk I ! 1 r of bilingual 
studGr s The docunient a I sc contains addresses of the 46 
pohl timers of the oted te*,;r (ErB) 

Oescr iptors Achtevement Tests. AOu I t EcKfC^tlon. 'Aptitude 
Tft'.ts . B M ingua I £duca t ton B 1 1 ingua I iSm. 0 iagnos tic Tests . 
C le«eniary Secondary Cviucat ton •£ngi ish (Second Language) . 
^LnnqtuA'^c Proficiency •Langu.-.^io Totits Preschool £ducation. 
Screenhifj Irsts. Second Language Learning Spanish 
Standard zej Test-; 
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DIRECTORS' SURVEY RESULTS 
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APPENDIX 



Directors for the various Adult Education co-ops in the state 
were asked to respond to a questionnaire on testing. The 
results of their survey is as follows: 



ASSESSMENT QUESTIONNAIRE FOR DIRECTORS 



Considering the tests that are used in your co-op, how would 
you rate the following items on the scale? Pl>. .se circle the 
appropriate number on the scale from 1 (Agree) to 5 
(Disagree) . 



N=38 


Aaree 


Unsure 


Disagree 


1. Testing takes away too 
much time from 
instruction. 


11% 


3% 


86% 


2. The tests ve have are 
not directly relevant 
to the curriculum being 
used. 


16% 


11% 


73% 


3. Students are so anxious 
about being tested that 
testing during the 1st 
class period might scare 
them awav. 


45% 


18% 


37% 


4. The tests now being used 
are adequate for individ- 
ualized planning and in- 
struction by teacheips. 


60% 


X o ^ 




5. There is a need for 
affective measures to 
document progress made 
in student self-esteem 

and DOsitivG attitudes. 


C5% 


13% 


22% ' 


6. Only informal teacher 
assessments should be 
used in ESL classes 
rather than a formal 
language proficiency 
test. 


38% 


32% 


30% 


7. Standardized instruc- 
tional criteria or 
essential elements 
should be establish 3d 
statewide 

for ESL 

for ABE (1-8) 

for GED (9-17\ 


53% 
54% 
51% 


13% 
11% 
11% 


34% 
35% 
38% 
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